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THE REVISION OF CREEDS. 





PART I. 
REV. DR. SMYTH. 

RESTATEMENT of creeds has always been only a question of 
time. From the beginning the church has always at least held 
its creeds subject to renewals and adaptations to the times, In 
the ante-Nicene period several formulas of faith appeared. The 
so-called Apostles’ Creed was a gradual growth. An ancient 
baptismal formula was expanded into the Nicene Creed, and a 
century had not passed before that first ecumenical symbol was 
in turn enlarged. Its closing anathema disappeared from later 
reaffirmations of it. The solemn decree of the fathers at Ephesus 
did not protect it from additions by the Council of Chalcedon, 
nor did their prohibition of any new creed prevent their own 
from receiving further definition by a still later council. This 
most unchangeable of creeds, as it still stands in the liturgy of 
the Church, shows upon more than one of its ancient expressions 
i marks of time and change. Rome has repeatedly restated or 
defined its infallible teachings. The Protestant Confessions dis- 
close the same tendency, and in still greater force, toward mul- 
tiplication and periodic renewals. Confession followed confes- 
sion in Lutheran and Reformed churches; the first Scotch Con- 
fession was followed by the second Scotch Confession ; the thirty- 
nine articles of the Church of England were buttressed in twenty- 
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four years by the Lambeth articles. Neither Episcopacy nor Pres- 
byterianism altogether escaped change in passing to America. 

A brief glance at the history of creeds is sufficient to indi- 
cate the working of some law of growth, and, to some extent, of 
revision, in Christian theology, and to justify the inference that 
further statements and restatements of faith must follow in 
their own time. The significant fact should not be overlooked, 
that this process of renewal and rejuvenescence of creeds is no 
accidental matter; it is the first law of Christian creeds, for they 
contain within themselves the principle of their own revision. 
The Protestant Confessions, in particular, distinctly assume the 
possibility of their own improvement, for they uniformly subject 
themselves to the Word of God as their supreme law. Whoever 
subscribes to these creeds is bound in honor to hold them always 
in subordination to his study of the Scriptures. He violates, not 
merely their letter, but their life, if he does not so hold them. 
This principle of the supremacy of Scripture is a formative prin- 
ciple of Protestant creeds, and it involves in it the admission, 
and at times the obligation, of their revision. Consequently, 
honesty in subscription may require more than a stalwart adher- 
ence to their terms; it may sometimes lay upon such as are able 
to bear it, the duty of criticism, and the burden of restating 
their truths; as fidelity to a trust may sometimes require careful 
reinvestment of funds, while refusal or negligence to save a 
property by timely reinvestment might satisfy the letter, and 
' break the intention, of a deed. It needs to be insisted that 
loyalty to the real mission of historic creeds, as well as obedience 
to their higher law of the Scriptures, which is acknowledged in 
the very act of subscription, may bring to honest men the duty 
of their preservation by their revision. 

The practical question, then, is not whether creeds may be 
reinvested in better forms of statement by theologians who hold 
them in trust, but whether the work of revision is timely; 
whether, in any particular age, the time is fully come, and the 
necessity apparent, for a fresh readaptation of Christian doc- 
trine to the thoughts and lives of men. Does this work lie now 
before the door of the Protestant Church? 

Certain general principles of the formation of creeds should 
be considered before we can gain a broad judgment concerning 
the present timeliness of their revision. Creeds are growths; 
they follow laws of development. No great creed can be made; 
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it must be born. Any confession of faith which has vitality 
enough to live in the thoughts of men, is a birth of the spirit of 
an age; not the manufacture of a convocation of ecclesiastics. 
Living creeds are never made to order ; they come forth from the 
struggles and throes of thought ; they are born of the truest and 
best life of an age. Those solid stratifications of belief, the his- 
toric creeds of the Church, were not upheaved by theological catas- 
trophes ;— intense fires may have burned beneath them; forces 
which had been gathering strength for years may have broken 
out with apparent suddenness upon the surface, and in some one 
great soul the new era may have begun; but the law of prog- 
ress in the moral world, as in the natural, is a law of growth and 
age-long development. We can trace a process of development 
of doctrine in the New Testament itself. The epochs of Christian 
history have proved no exceptions to this law of all progress. 
Thus the roots of the Reformation run far back, and deep down, 
into the richest Christian life and the most fertile thought of the 
preceding era. We may depend upon it, then, that we cannot 
manufacture by ecclesiastical contrivance, or produce by theolog- 
ical forcing, a creed that will live and be a power among men; 
the only question is whether, by the grace of God, any new creed 
for the Church is coming to the birth in these days ; and if prov- 
idence is about to send into the churches a creed, born anew of 
the spirit of truth, which shall inherit the past, and also be the 
heir of modern knowledge, and prove equal to present responsi- 
bilities of thought, then, surely, the Church of the living God 
should be ready to receive it, and to ordain it with its authority 
for the work to which it shall be called of God. 

Our limits will permit only the brief mention of signs of the 
times which may betoken the opportunity for a revised creed. 

First. An important and well-established development of 
philosophy and science may bring a new crisis to creeds. The 
ancient and solid masonry of systems once held impregnable, 
may not answer at all the necessities of modern warfare. Chris- 
tian faith may be called to meet the alternative of marching out 
from some ecclesiastical fortifications, or else being buried be- 
neath their ruins. Thus, at the Reformation, faith abandoned the 
protection of sacerdotalism, and defended itself with the sword 
of the Spirit in the open field of the new learning. There is, and 
must always be going on, a process of adaptation, or correlation, 
between the environment of thought in an age and the vitality 
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of its faith. Creeds must be subject to a certain process of 
acclimatization ; and that, not because they are dead, but because 
they are things of life. A dead creed may need watchers, but 
not physicians. It may require eulogies and epitaphs, but not 
reclothing and improvement. The fears of some should be 
relieved by the reflection that revision is a vitalizing process, 
not a work of destruction. 

Second. Some continued and pronounced movement of 
religious life may renew the creed of a church. Some fresh 
influx of spiritual power, as in Wesleyanism, may overflow tra- 
ditional forms of belief, and require larger statement of belief. 
The Spirit of God through the revived life of the people may 
compel the theology of the schools to cast off its worthless 
branches, and to put forth fresh leaves in their season. Or 
before some gigantic form of error belief may be forced to 
divest itself of encumbrances, to choose again perhaps the 
simpler shepherd’s sling, and to leave unused the carefully 
jointed arguments and iron-clad logic in which great defenders 
of the faith have thought themselves invincible, in order that 
it may overcome with its simpler faith the proud unbelief of 
the hour. 

These two factors, the inward growth of faith, and the 
stimulus of some new form of error, may work together in pro- 
ducing greater works of faith. Thus the creed of Nicwa was 
the result of these concurrent forces, a growing appreciation 
in the thought of the Church of the essential deity of Christ, 
and the threatening Arian heresy. So in the Reformation, under 
the powerful excitement of the danger from Papal indulgences, 
the truth of justification by faith, which had been long latent 
in the heart of pietism, came to the light in Luther’s theses, and 
ripened in the Augsburg Confession. 

Third. Any deep-seated popular distrust of the belief sup- 
posed to be held in the churches, or a growing separation 
between the common Christian sense of Christian people and the 
standards of a denomination, may prove a providential necessity 
for restatement, and, possibly, simplification of the doctrines of 
faith. A plain man, accustomed to judge things by their appear- 
ance, may be at a loss to understand the liberties which theo- 
logians seem to take with ancient creeds. The trained theologian 
possesses the historic sense, is familiar with the controversies in 
which words have received their technical stamp, perceives at a 
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glance the self-limitations of creeds, can follow down into 
present issues the trend and true purpose of the successive con- 
fessions of the Church; and he therefore may be able with hon- 
orable intention to subscribe to forms of words which to the 
plain man seem to bristle and strive against any attempt to force 
them into conformity with present ways of speech. The churches 
seem to him, in their seminaries and their pulpits, to put in 
honor standards under which believers are not marching in their 
real conflict in the world; and a suspicion of theological casuis- 
try, if not of Jesuitical evasion, falls upon the ministry who are 
required to profess conformity to such standards. This dis- 
trust may spring partly from an impracticable idea of creed-sub- 
scription. An elaborate theological or denominational creed is 
not, as sometimes seems to be supposed, a contract to be signed 
and kept to the letter; it is a platform for organization and 
united action. Plain men do not understand, when they assent to 
a political platform by the most positive subscription of a vote, 
that they are thereby bound in honor to believe in every identical 
word of it, and to give up altogether the right of criticising their 
party and even of differing from it upon particular points of its 
faith. Whatever crudeness and misconceptions, however, there 
may be in the popular idea of subscription to creeds,—a misun- 
derstanding, be it observed, often fed by theological partisans 
in their anxiety to bind others to their particular construction 
of orthodoxy,—certainly the existence of a widespread uneasi- 
ness and distrust in the popular mind upon this subject must be 
regarded as an evil, and an evil, too, which the governing powers 
of a church can ignore only at the cost of their own influence 
among the people. It will not do if the theologians are satisfied 
with their “rights in ancient creeds,” and the people are not. 
There is a sound apostolic principle which possibly may have 
application in some churches to their creeds as well as to their 
charities, that the strong ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak. Even conservators of orthodoxy might find in the applica- 
tion of this higher law of love to some creeds a reason for their 
simplification, although they may be satisfied with the West- 
minster Confession, and in consenting to its revision do not please 
themselves. “The Church,” we may need frequently to be 
reminded, “was not made for theology, but theology was made 
for the church.” I do not mean that we should be ready to trim 
our creeds to the fashion of the hour; a good creed likea strong 
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oak, does not bend to the passing breeze. The great problems 
of theology are not to be resettled by the newspapers. But I do 
mean that one of the providential signs of new work for the 
guardians of the faith to bestir themselves about, is the preva- 
lence among the people, and in some churches, of a feeling that 
the theology of the creeds and the theology of the pulpit, the 
philosophy of the confessions and the working philosophy of the 
church, do not correspond. Among the laity of some churches, 
as the Presbyterian, this conviction prevails more generally than 
seems to be recognized among the clergy. I remarked that 
our theology cannot be remade for us in the newspapers; but 
the columns of the secular press may be good witnesses to the 
popular sense of need that our theologies should bring their 
standards up to the questions of the times. 

Those, however, who are most keenly alive to this state of 
things among the people, may not be clear that the hour has 
struck for active effort in this direction. Some have deemed it 
wisest to spend their energy in helping their particular churches 
out and up to higher and broader views of revelation. They 
recognize the immense amount of preliminary work to be done 
before revision of a time-honored confession, like the West- 
minster, can be brought about quietly and beneficently; they 
wish for reformation rather than revolution; they wait for the 
fears and oppositions of good men to subside. They concern them- 
selves mostly with the work of the real improvement of theology, 
leaving the ecclesiastical ratification of it to follow in due time. 
Such men must expect to be exposed to a double misunderstand- 
ing; on the one hand they will be regarded as bringers in of 
divisions, brethren whose own sense of honor should lead them 
to take themselves out of the communions in which they too 
were born, and which to them also are a sacred heritage from 
the fathers. .On the other hand, they will be suspected of not 
knowing their own “ drift,” or of concealing their real opinions, 
and neighborly hands will be stretched out to them, and they 
will be claimed by bodies with whom they would observe only 
that general fellowship which all who are called Christian should 
be careful to maintain toward one another. But if their loyalty 
forbids them voluntarily to forsake their own birthright for other 
folds, their honor, also, will not permit them to be read out of 
their own churches; they will stay upon their own ancestral 
ground and finish upon it whatever work for the renewal of the 
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received theology may be given them to do. In this determina- 
tion they will be strengthened by the reflection that they follow 
the highest example: for Jesus of Nazareth did not find himself 
constrained in honor to depart from the synagogue while he 
was training his disciples to build up his church, and he con- 
formed to the customs of the Temple whose law he knew was to 
be fulfilled in his Gospel. The greatest of the Apostles was 
loyal to the Old Testament even while writing the epistles of 
Christian liberty for the New; and he would not be forced into 
the leadership of a party at Corinth, but was anxious to return 
to Jerusalem at Pentecost. He was making the first great re- 
vision of the creed of Christendom even while he could in good 
conscience take upon himself a Jewish vow. Those, therefore, 
who are consciously and really working for theological reform may 
stay where they are, and refer their inquisitors to the chief of 
the Apostles, and even to the great Example. It is never dis- 
honest, it is always Christian, to seek to find the fulfillment of 
the old truth in the new knowledge. Such is true Apostolic 
conservatism. 

The specific question is now in order, how far are these 
principles and conditions met in any present demand for 
revision or restatement of creeds? I have room to mention only 
the more important tendencies of our times, which are bringing 
this work to the attention of our churches. 

No intelligent observer can deny that a powerful movement 
in theology has reached our shores. Many, however, mistake 
mere incidental turns, or momentary effects of it, for the sweep 
of the current, or the character of the whole movement. This 
“new theology,”—as it is called by those who do not realize how 
largely it is a return to a theology older than our Latin creeds,— 
may be generally described by the following characteristics. 

(1) It is ethical rather than legal. Luther went back for his 
theology to the Bible, and Augustine, and Tauler. Calvin went 
back for his theology to the Bible, and Augustine, and the 
Roman law. The new theology goes back to the Bible and the 
Christian consciousness for its authority and its light; to the 
Bible with a more scientific principle of interpretation than 
Calvin could gain from Augustine, and to Christian conscious- 
ness with a more historical method than Luther could gain from 
the mysticism of the “German Theology.” The “ new theology” 
recognizes the fact that a chilling rationalism, or an unhealthy 
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pietism, has been the nemesis of much that was one-sided and 
imperfect in the theological revival which came to a pause in the 
seventeenth century. The present theological renaissance seeks 
to take up again and to carry forward to larger fulfillment the 
theology of the Reformation, which has been arrested in legalism 
and confessionalism. It will work out in their unity, on the field 
of modern criticism, Luther’s two principles of the Reformation 
—the Bible and faith. It will think his mysticism out into a 
spiritual philosophy of the validity of faith. It will put Calvin’s 
Institutes into a more comprehensive philosophy of history, and 
take his Latin principle of sovereignty up into a glowing Chris- 
tian conception of the supremacy of love. The “new theology ” 
is the oldest theology: it has its origin not in Holland, nor in the 
pulpit of Dr. Emmons; but it follows the ways of the Spirit 
through history, listening to all the prophets, and sitting at the 
feet of all true scholars, growing more simple and child-like of 
spirit as it learns from many masters, and comes through many 
lands, to open the Scriptures afresh for our wants, and to keep 
our faith untouched by the evil of our world. 

The new ethical theology goes back, behind the principles of 
the Roman law, and the deductions of legalism, to primary and 
essential relations of moral persons for its analogies and the 
alphabet of its reasonings concerning God and his relations, 
historical and governmental, to man. It claims to fulfill the 
lower theologies in its ethical and spiritual comprehension. 

(2) The method of this ethical theology is characteristic. 
Its style is Gothic rather than classic. It can be pointed and 
definitive ; it can run clear lines high up; but it is impatient of 
rounded and closed systems ; it leads up along all its lines to the 
thought of something greater than can be inclosed in circles of 
logical definition, and it is always suggestive of the infinite. Its 
method is to look abroad, and endeavor to see things as they 
are—the near object in its distinctness, and the truth left by 
revelation on the far horizons of knowledge in its indistinctness. 
It seeks for clear ideas, and among the first of these some clear 
idea of our own ignorance and the limits of revelation. 

(3) It is distinguished by its inductive study of the Script- 
ures. This is its most generally accepted characteristic. The 
new epoch is marked by the advent of biblical theology. Its 
scientific method of discovering the meaning of different Script- 
ures will put away forever scholastic circumventions, verbal 
artifices, and systematic casuistries, in the study of God’s word. 
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Another tendency of significance in this connection is the 
present movement from all sides toward Christian unity. Prot- 
estantism has apparently turned the goal of its age of separa- 
tions, and is already moving on toward catholicity. The age of 
individualism was first necessary in Christian history; and it 
has had its day in Puritanism and the atomic Calvinism of New 
England theology. The truth of the individual right and respon- 
sibility before God has done its work—a great work—both for 
the church and the nation ; its fruit shall remain in the coming 
age of rounder biblical faith and Christian catholicity. He who 
does not discern the undercurrent of life which is carrying all 
sects out toward one broad communion—who does not heed the 
demands upon the best thought and devotion which this 
movement brings with it to every living church—who would 
strengthen the barriers of sectarianism or provincial theologies 
against it—he must be blind to one of the most glorious provi- 
dences of our generation, and dull of hearing to one of the 
clearest calls to go forward which has come in any century to 
the people of God. 

One more fact of the times must be gathered into the con- 
clusion of this matter. The error of our day is not any of the 


heresies against which the historic creeds were built up. Faith 


finds now its antagonism, not in denial of some particular doc- 
trine of grace, nor in some faulty theory of some essential truth ; 
but rather in the twofold opposition of materialism in science 
and materialism in life. Obviously the creeds erected to protect 
the church from this last and comprehensive denial must be 
different constructions from those which faced Unitarianism, or 
were made strong on the side opposing deism. Creeds, if they 
are to be worth anything for defensive warfare, must be made 
to face present issues, and be brought within range of modern 
denials. The paramount question now does not lie between 
different interpretations of Christianity in as many different 
sects; it is, whether there is any divine revelation, whether we 
have any religion at all. It is one of the services which science 
has rendered religion that its progress has compelled believers 
to go up higher, and to come out from their traditional contro- 
versies, to stand together and confidently upon the first principles 
of their faith. 

Of one large and influential denomination, the Presbyterian 
— whose tolerance I have never had occasion to question —the 
call for revision would seem, at least, to require some plain, 
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official declaration of what is not now involved in subscription 
to their historic theology. 

It has been the boast of Congregationalists that for them the 
Word of God is not bound. Their councils have repeatedly 
reaffirmed the principles of evangelical liberty. Of their leading 
seminaries, one is bound to orthodoxy by the loyal spirit of its 
custodians and faculty, more than by any form of subscription ; 
and the other, in the judgment of those most responsible for its 
management, is not fettered to any past or passing form of 
orthodoxy. A commission, moreover, is now at work in formu- 
lating a new creed, not as another bond, but as a better confession 
of the faith commonly held in their churches. To the Congrega- 
tionalists the demand comes, then, not for ecclesiastical libera- 
tion, but for honest, hopeful work in furthering Biblical studies 
and in meeting the thoughts of men’s hearts by more spiritual 
teaching and preaching, emptied of the dregs and bitterness of 
past controversies, and full of the Spirit of Christ. 

One practical question should be touched upon in conclusion. 
Two ways of revision of creeds seem possible. The one would 
be the short way of return to the Apostles’ Creed. This solution 
of the question would be in harmony with one of the main tend- 
encies of the new theology, which, as we have seen, has already 
worked its way back, around and behind the rugged Latin 
theology, to find a broad place and fresh life in the faith of primi- 
tive Christianity. Possibly the so-called Apostles’ Creed might 
prove that “large thing in the midst of all the churches,” which 
shall be the comprehensive formula for Christianity. But the 
theological renaissance in our age is more than a revival of ante- 
Nicene theology. Another way of meeting these providential 
demands upon Christian belief may be possible: not so easy a 
way, nor so short, yet one promising in the end larger results. 
That course, and to us it seems the more excellent way, is for 
each church to strive to work its own inherited creeds out from 
scholastic confessionalism into catholicity; for every honest 
scholar, in every church in earnest enough with truth to leave room 
for honest thought, to revise its beliefs in his own mind, seeking 
studiously to conserve in his growing thought and knowledge 
whatever truth he may find at the root of his own early training, 
whatever word of the Spirit has been the vitality of any dogma 
which now may seem to him overgrown with error. In this 
method of working, which is both loyal, honest, and brave, we 
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may hope to grow into a rich simplicity of faith which shall 
possess the child-like spirit of the early Apostles’ Creed, together 
with the wisdom of the ripe age of the Church. 


NEWMAN SMYTH. 





REV. DR. ABBOTT. 


In theological science, as in all other sciences, a clear dis- 
tinction exists, though it is not always recognized, between 
facts and theories, between phenomena and the explanations 
afforded of the phenomera. Thus, for example, there is no 
question in any mind that great varieties are observable in the 
forms of animal life—great varieties, that is, of species. This 
is an unquestionable fact. The disputes which have taken place 
in the scientific world relate to the question how this fact is to 
be accounted for; in other words, what is the origin of these 
varieties of species. The great facts of the religious life are 
as absolutely certain, as entirely unquestionable, as the facts 
of material science. It is true that a larger and broader experi- 
ence accompanying the development of the race renders more 
various and more complex the facts of the religious life.» But it 
is equally true that a more patient and painstaking observation, 
a more careful study of the forms of life of the past, and a 
wider generalization and more careful classification, have also 
brought, either actually to our knowledge or to our wise com- 
prehension, a much larger range of facts in material science 
than was formerly recognized. But in both domains the facts 
are not matters of dispute. In the religious life, as in every 
phase of life, belief in the facts remains substantially unchanged 
from generation to generation. There is no material change of 
opinion respecting them. The belief of man in them is as cer- 
tain as it ever was, and is much clearer and more intelligent. 
The changes which have taken place in theology are of two 
kinds: they are either changes in the form of expression of the 
facts of the religious life, or they are changes of opinion respect- 
ing the proper philosophical explanation of those experiences. 

Our church creeds are, for the most part, statements not of 
religious facts, but of religious theories; and our theological con- 
troversies are almost entirely about, not the facts, but the theo- 
ries. To illustrate: there is no doubt, in any thoughtful mind, 
respecting the fact of sin and its universality. The expression, 
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in the prayer of confession, in the Episcopal Prayer-Book, utters 
the universal experience of all spiritually-minded men: “ We have 
done the things we ought not to have done, and we have left 
undone the things that we ought to have done, and there is no 
health in us.” The existence of this fact is recognized practi- 
cally in every family, in the administration of parental govern- 
ment; in every community, by the institution of police systems, 
the erection of prisons, and the establishment of punitive sys- 
tems; in every religion, in the language of confession and the 
petition for pardon; and in every individual soul, in its own 
consciousness of shame, disgrace, or remorse, in the view of its 
own sins and shortcomings. This is the fact; belief in this fact 
is both broader and profounder than it ever was before, and it 
will grow broader and profounder as the race progresses in moral 
and spiritual development. 

How are we to account for this fact; how reconcile it with 
the all but universal belief that the world is the product of, and 
subject to, a wise and beneficent Divine Ruler? To this question 
two antagonistic systems of philosophy make two antagonistic 
answers. The traditional philosophy of the Church replies, 
“ God made man perfect. The first man fell into sin, and all his 
descendants have inherited from him sinful proclivities.” The 
modern philosophy of evolution replies, ‘God is gradually de- 
veloping higher forms of life out of lower forms; the intellectual 
and the spiritual out of the animal and the sensuous, and it is in 
this process of gradual development that the supremacy of the 
lower over the higher, i.¢., sin, shows itself.” 

To illustrate again : the fact of the forgiveness of sins is un- 
questionable. That there is an experience of succor from re- 
morse, and of peace in a sense of pardon, is not doubted by any 
one who has given any thoughtful consideration to the history 
of humanity. This is the fact which the oldest of our church 
symbols, the Apostles’ Creed, represents by the declaration: “I 
believe in the forgiveness of sins.” How this forgiveness of sins 
is brought about, how this peace is afforded, how the soul that 
has separated from God, and from all that is good, and pure, 
and holy, by its lapse into selfishness, animalism, sensuality, is 
brought into fellowship with God; in other words, what is the 
nature and operation of the atonement, is a question upon which 
conflicting schools of theology have contended from the earliest 
ages, and will probably go on contending to the end. Again: 
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that there is a Divine Spirit, that he influences the spirits of 
men, that he comforts us in our trouble, strengthens us in our 
weakness, helps us in our temptations, and guides us in our per- 
plexity, redeeming and uplifting men, and changing, by his 
beatific influence, the whole course and current of their lives, 
is as certain as any fact of history. What this mystic influence 
is, how it is related to the Divine Father of us all, whether we 
are to call it an influence, ora person, what explanation, in other 
words, we are to give of this phenomenon, by what theory we are 
to account for it,— these are questions on which philosophers and 
theologians have disputed from the beginning, and probably will 
continue to dispute to the end. 

When the question is asked whether the opinions of men do 
not differ widely from the creeds they profess to hold, the true 
answer must take account of this very simple distinction be- 
tween fact and theory. In so far as these creeds embody a 
statement of the facts of religious experience, there has been no 
departure from them ; there has only been a deepening convic- 
tion of their truth. But from the philosophic explanations of 
those facts, afforded by the creeds of the sixteenth century, 
there is going on a rapid departure. Old methods of explaining 
the facts of sin, and pardon, and divine inspiring and redeeming 
influences, are not satisfactory to men who endeavor to bring 
them into harmony with modern thought and modern knowledge. 
Some religious teachers, following, unconsciously, the lead of 
Pope Pius IX., declare emphatically that it is a heresy to attempt 
to bring theology into harmony with modern thought. Some 
are content to hold both the modern theories of science and the 
ancient theories of religion, incongruous though they may be, 
without attempting to reconcile them. Some endeavor to frame 
new theories of religion to conform to the better knowledge and 
new scientific theories of our own times. Some are content to 
hold fast to the great facts of the religious life as witnessed in 
human consciousness and testified to by wide observation, and 
leave -the scientific explanation of them to the future. These 
four classes represent the four classes of theological thinkers of 
to-day. The progress of the Church is from the first two 
toward the latter two. 

This analysis, if it be correct, answers the question whether 
a restatement of creed is desirable, and if so, what kind of 
restatement should be made ? 
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Three methods of reconstruction are possible. First. We 
may undertake to construct a new science of religion, to find, 
that is, new philosophical explanations for the great facts of 
religious experience. The time has not yet come for this; I 
doubt if it ever will come. Individuals may write theologies; 
the Church never should have undertaken to write a theology, 
and probably never will undertake it again. There is no more 
reason why the theologians should come together in a great 
assembly and combine in a common explanation of the philoso- 
phy of religious phenomena, than why the scientific teachers 
should meet in convention and oracularly declare what are the 
true explanations of physical phenomena. 

Second. We may restate the facts of religious life, with brief, 
comprehensive, and generic explanation of their causes. We 
may thus, perhaps with profit, disinthrall ourselves from the 
intellectual bondage which the traditions of the past impose 
upon us. The Congregationalists have recently appointed a Com- 
mission to restate Congregational faith; and if they are to succeed 
at all in this somewhat difficult task, it is in this direction they 
must look for success. But any restatement of the theories of 
religion, however simple it may be, can hardly prove more than 
temporary; and its chief value will be in a breaking loose from 
old theories rather than in a formulation of new ones, and, per- 
haps, still more, in the reaffirmation involved of those great 
facts of spiritual consciousness which give the chief, if not the 
sole, value to all creeds. 

Third. Or, finally, we may abandon all attempt to make dog- 
matic and authoritative statements of the explanation of religious 
experience, and content ourselves with simply affirming the great 
facts of the religious life: sin, redemption, God, immortality, and 
judgment. Man is not only an immature and imperfect being yet 
to be developed into the blossom and fruit; he is sinful and 
guilty, knowingly doing and being that which is wrong, and 
requiring, before he is fitted for relationship with the pure and the 
holy, a radical transformation of character. The burden of the 
past and the fear of the future which sin involves can be, and is, 
lifted off from the human heart by the assurance of divine for- 
giveness hinted at in nature, more clearly declared in Scripture, 
and receiving its supreme attestation in the consciousness of 
peace and pardon experienced by the soul. There is a power out 
of ourselves which makes for righteousness; we cannot lift 
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ourselves out of our own condition, undo our own undoing, 
nor make ourselves worthy to be called sons of God. This 
comes of a higher and a divine influence wrought on us and in 
us by the invisible spirit and presence of God. There is a truth 
and a beauty in goodness and love; there is a falseness and a 
deformity in selfishness and hate. The life lived for one’s self 
is a mean life; the life of self-denial for others’ sake is a noble 
and a divine life. As there is a God above us, and about us, and 
within us, a God best interpreted to our imagination by the 
words “Our Father,” best brought within the horizon of our 
vision by the incomparable life and character of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, best brought to our consciousness by the indwelling 
presence of his Spirit in the heart, so there is a future before us 
for which it is worth every man’s while to live—a future that 
holds out to us possibilities of spiritual ruin, the more awful 
that they are undefined, and possibilities of spiritual life, the 
more inspiring that they transcend definition, or even our most 
ecstatic imagination. 

Of course, I do not attempt in a paragraph to embody a 
Christian creed; I only attempt to illustrate what I mean by the 
great facts of Christian consciousness, universally believed in 
all ages and in all branches of the Christian Church, in contrast 
with those theological theories which have been, in all ages 
and all Church organizations, so fruitful a theme of fruitless 
controversies. 

Any new statement of theological doctrine at this time will 
be more likely to provoke controversy than to allay it. A state- 
ment of Christian faith might be made, in the fullness of time 
will, perhaps, be made, which would ignore intellectual divisions 
and emphasize spiritual agreement. Such a statement would 
leave religious teachers to differ in their religious philosophies 
and would be valuable because it would show their essential 
agreement as witnesses to the great religious facts. This was 
the method of the New Testament writers. They abound in 
testimony, they are chary of philosophy. They express their 
convictions, not their opinions. Of this method, the Apostles’ 
Creed is the most conspicuous and illustrious example in ecclesi- 
astical history. This is the method to which, in time, though 
it may be yet a long time, the Church of Christ will eventually 
return. 

In all this discussion Christian men ought not to forget that 
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the chief object of the Church of Christ is not to propound, 


‘ develop, or defend theology, but to make men. That “the man 


of God may be thoroughly furnished unto all good works” is 
declared by Scripture itself to be the final object of Scripture: 
That we may all come unto the stature of a perfect manhood in 
Christ Jesus, is declared by the chiefest apostle to be the final 
object of the work of all apostles and teachers in the Church of 
Christ. There is always a danger when the energy of Christians 
is diverted from spiritual work to intellectual pastime. The 
business of preachers is not to afford new definitions of sin, or 
new explanations of its existence, but to develop in men’s con- 
sciousness a profounder sense of their own guilt and need; not 
to afford a new psychology of Christ, or a new explanation of 
his transcendent character, but to inspire in men a deeper rev- 
erence and a warmer affection for him; not to perfect a more 
satisfactory explanation of the methods by which God and the 
human soul are brought into spiritual harmony with one 
another, but to bring the souls of men out of their wretched- 
ness, their falseness, and their unspirituality, into the warmth 
and the light of the love and the fellowship of God. 


Lyman ABBOTT, 





REV. MR. BEECHER. 


Ir is not to be denied that in every community where the 
intellect has been aroused, good men have become dissatisfied 
with the old and prevalent creeds. That creeds should be 
rejected by men who have abandoned all faith in revealed 
religion, or by scientists who have gone into the twilight of 
agnosticism, can excite no surprise. But, in a different way, 
and for different reasons, discontent prevails among the most 
thoughtful men and the most devout. It may be seen in the 
gradual disuse in the pulpit of venerable symbols of doctrine; 
in the attempt, by construction, to bring them into sympathy 
with modern religious ideas,—a signal illustration of putting 
new patches on old garments, new wine into old bottles,—in 
the demand in various quarters for an amendment of creeds; 
in a spasmodic attempt on the part of good but not wise men 
to bring back neglected creeds to the family, the school, and 
the church service; which is as if one in November should 
gather the leaves that have finished their work and attempt 
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to glue them again to their old places and make them perform 
again their past and finished functions; and, above all, this 
discontent with ancient doctrinal formulas is shown by an 
organized attempt to frame a creed that shall be suitable to the 
divinely appointed fruit of modern thought.* 

This open or latent discontent with creeds does not spring 
from the decline of religious sensibility, but partly from the 
* existence of other and better instruments for instruction, and 
partly from a conviction that creeds, as they now exist, are not 
helps, but positive obstructions in the way of the sacred Script- 
ures, demanding subtle ingenuity, a waste of time, and often the 
sacrifice of honesty itself, in explaining and defending them. To 
one not reared in the charmed circle of metaphysical theology of 
the mediseval type, it may well seem strange that a revelation 
from God to teach men their duty should be obliged to help 
itself by an explanatory creed, and that such creed again should 
require another creed for its explanation, as if each creed were a 
lens in a telescope, increasing its power to bring near the remote 
universe. 

It may easily be admitted that in an early and ignorant age, 
before printing was known, when manuscripts were more precious 
than rubies, and when the common people, for these reasons, had 
little or no access to the Old Testament, and before portions of 
the New Testament were generally circulated, or even written— 
a brief capitulary of the contents of the Bible might be useful. 
It was under such conditions that the Apostles’ Creed appeared. 
It is the only creed that ever united all Christendom, and has 
come down through the ages without rent or waste, voicing the 
heart of orthodox and heterodox alike, simple, transparent, 
catholic, sublime. It deserves to be studied by all who would 
build another creed. It is a brief statement of facts, touching 
the life, death, and resurrection of the Christ. It has no 
theories, no deductions of principles, no hint of a system of 
moral truth. Yet, like a golden cincture, it clasps and binds 
together the whole world of Christian believers! 

Next came the Nicene Creed, slightly stepping away from the 
simplicity of facts, and beginning to evolve a philosophy of the 
Divine Nature. Slight as was the variation, it constituted a line 


* The Triennial Council of Congregational Churches of America, held in 
St. Louis, 1880, appointed a Commission to prepare, if possible, a capitulary 
of doctrine. 
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of division. It separated men. The Nicene-Constantinopolitan 
creed came to its aid, weaving more threads for more intricate 
patterns; but dissent and division grew with equal speed, and to 
meet these was set forth that masterpiece of film embroidery, 
which no Jacquard loom could ever equal in silk or gossamer, 
the Athanasian Creed,— to read which would make even a meta- 
physician dizzy. And this amazing help to the understanding 
of Scripture was imposed upon the faith of mankind as the only- 
alternative of eternal damnation ! 

When once the Latins took up the religious thinking of the 
Christian world, creeds were made to include ordinances, church 
organizations, theories of the sacraments, orders of the priest- 
hood, worship, fact and dogma, correlation of scheme with 
scheme of deduced principles,—in short, an interpretation of 
the moral government of God, of the philosophy of the Divine 
mind, statements of the origin of all moral evil, a history of the 
past eternity, and a chart of the eternity to come. 

In proportion as creeds augmented their volume and reduced 
supernal themes to crystalline definiteness dissent increased, new 
statements of doctrine fought with old ones, sects were split off 
here and there, until the Great Reformation came in. But, when 
learning revived, and a new impulse was given to thought, and 
vast changes for the better were effected, it was still believed 
that men had learned enough of God’s nature and of human 
nature, to construct a perfect system of truth. The fatal march 
toward disunion continued, and the reformed churches had no 
omnipotent church authority with which to hide dissension 
within a vast corporation, or to suffocate it, or to govern it by 
the roaring bulls of discipline. 

The venerable Roman sect was a vast tenement-house; the 
Protestant Church was an open street—each sect keeping house 
by itself—and quarreling with its neighbors for not keeping 
house in the same way. Protestant divisions and quarrels 
were all out of doors; the Roman Catholics’ were all in the 
tenement-house; but they quarreled all the same, and both 
Catholic and Protestant stand before the world to show that 
complicated metaphysical creeds do not draw Christians to- 
gether, but separate them; that they do not promote union, but 
dissent; and that the more they reduce moral truths to sharp 
definition the less possible is it to hold large bodies of active- 
minded men in unity—and all this results not from the impossi- 
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bility of framing a creed, but from the conceit of knowledge 
which God alone possesses. 

Creeds are statements of belief. They may express the belief of 
an individual, or of a school, or of a sect. Every science has a 
substantial creed. Encyclopedias are voluminous creeds. Bills 
of rights, constitutions, are at the bottom political creeds. The 
evanescent “platforms” of political parties are creeds. There 
can be no well-founded objection to a statement of personal 
religious belief, nor of the joint beliefs of a brotherhood of men, 
churches, sects, ete. They may be useful in the instruction of 
the young—in giving to the community the sum of teaching to 
be expected in any sect, serving as religious advertisements. 
Valid objections may exist as to the contents of a creed, as to its 
scope and pretensions, or the uses to which it is put, but none to 
an attempt to reduce one’s beliefs to a philosophical or system- 
atic statement. Religion, being intrinsically an emotion, a 
disposition, out of which is to spring conduct, is liable to all the 
ills which betide mere emotion,—fluctuations, enthusiasms, 
evaporations, imaginative phantasies. An organized center of 
facts and principles will tend to equilibrate emotion, to give 
symmetry and stability both to feeling and to conduct. Cate- 
chisms for the instruction of the young, all doctrinal sermons, 
and all ethical discourse are either overt or implied creeds. The 
pulpit is a vocal creed. All institutes, or systems of theology, 
are expanded creeds. Christian churches are organized around 
a philosophical center, and differ essentially from pagan assem- 
blies, not so much in external worship, as in the fact that they 
have an intellectual center. If creeds, in the largest sense, were 
withdrawn from the Church, it would collapse, and become a 
mere puff-ball of sentiment. 

But the historic creeds have, in the main, been children of war 
and instruments of battle. The heaviest clouds, the heart of the 
storms, through ages, lie along the line of creeds. Protestants 
have railed at the Pope for unwarranted pretensions and usurped 
authority, but Protestants and Catholics are just alike, in that 
that they have given supreme authority to their ignorance, and 
have given to it the sanctity and authority of God. By and by 
knowledge will be revealed, creeds will be simpler and will 
require no terrors to hold men to them. Humility will rectify 
what pride has well-nigh destroyed. For the most part, old 
creeds are the tombstones of dead beliefs. When the Church 
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| shall realize how little it knows, or has ever known; how unfit it 
\ has been, by reason of its worldliness, its passions, its sordid and 
| worldly ambitions, its strifes and cruel quarrels, to give to the 


world the revelation of love, there will spring up a living creed 


_— the creed of regenerated human life, which no one can dis- 


pute, which no one will wish to dispute. Since there is among 


| good men a strong desire to perfect a creed which shall unite 


men, it may be well to consider past creeds, and to show that 
the very genius and method of them and their arbitrary and 
audacious assumptions of authority in the hands of sectarians 
have been the reason of failure, and will continue to be so as 
long as creeds shall be constructed after the manner of primi- 


, tive and medizval theologists. 


The characteristic of the whole Bible is, that truths of the 
head are expressed in the language of the heart. Creeds have 
attempted to express the emotion of the heart in the language 


| of the head. The reduction of an emotion to an idea is not a 
' translation, but a destruction. A flower analyzed is a flower 


destroyed. Fables, parables, idyls, songs, and psalms, the thun- 
der of prophets against iniquity, the simple narrative, the love- 
converse of the Saviour, the sad requiem of sorrow are, and are 
meant to be, powers. To obtain an intellectual equivalent may 
give another sort of power; but not the original, scriptural, 
divine, power. A musical score has its uses, but it is not music. 
That cannot be written in ink. It lives only in the air. A hard 
metaphysical proposition in a confession of faith, propped up 
by proof texts drawn from imaginative passages, from lyric 
descants, or heart throbs, can never represent the Bible whatever 
else it may represent. Creed-makers have treated the Bible as men 
do their sheep, shearing the wool to make thread, dyeing the 
thread for the shuttle, and working the shuttle in the loom to 
create every fabric that invention can conceive, all the while 
declaring that these fabrics and patterns all grew on the sheep’s 
back ! 

The process of missing the spirit and genius of the Bible in 
creeds is carried on yet further by expressing truth, not in 
the colloquial and vernacular language that all men everywhere 
employ, but in words that are sorted and appropriated to relig- 
ious ideas, as if religion must have a language of its own; 
consecrated phrases, understood only or chiefly by the initiated. 
In this way the creed is foreign to the Bible; not of its genius, 
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or method, or substance, but a poor substitute, of use only to 
men of peculiar education, perplexing to simple minds, even 
when in substance it speaks truth; but how much more when 
the substance of it is borrowed from exploded religions, from 
barbaric periods, from crude civil governments, from obsolete 
philosophies, dead but unburied. 

But, far beyond these, as it were superficial, faults, the medi- 
geval creeds, Catholic and Protestant alike, have utterly failed to 
understand the latent philosophy of Sacred Scripture. By 
emphasis it has been made to appear that intellectual believing 
was more important than being. Righteousness is the end and 
aim of both Old and New Testaments. Right-mindedness, right 
character, and conduct, is the whole meaning of the Bible. How 
to develop that is the problem of divine Providence. The 
‘morality prescribed by Sacred Scripture runs through its pages 
without a crook or change. Morality is obedience to the laws 
of our being. Obedience to physical laws is physical morality. 
Social morality includes our relation and duties to our fellow- 
men. Civil morality includes our duties to the state and nation. 
Spiritual morality includes the right ordering of life with refer- 
ence to the great invisible world, the unseen God, the future 
companionship of purified and developed souls. Upon this line 
the Bible is an inspired Book. Its ethical teaching is undoubt- 
edly progressive; but the progress, from its rudiments in 
patriarchal times to its perfection in Christ, is in one direction ; 
and fundamentally its morality is one. Its word upon all things 
which injure manhood is clear, consistent from end to end, and 
has scarcely ever been in dispute, or well can be. Its teaching 
of the elements demanded for a true manhood — positive, affirm- 
ative—is continuous, consistent, ample. It places its ten 
commandments between man spiritual and man animal, saying, 
in pointed repetition: “Thou shalt not,” “Thou shalt not!” It 
places its Sermon on the Mount with an affirmative voice, 
calling man, now som: what released from the animal, up to the 
full blossom of manhood, saying, in effect, “ Thou shalt!” “Thou 
shalt!” But, grander than Mount Sinai or the Mount of Bene- 
diction, stands Calvary, on which the Son of God manifests the 
inward disposition of God. and gives a new meaning to that life 
in man toward which slowly the ages had been traveling. And 
when the record was finished, the Bible was held forth, neither 
as an encyclopedia, nor as a revelation of the whole science of 
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humanity, or of Divinity, but, with clear and clean definition 
gave its own view of the aim and function of inspiration. “All 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine (teaching), for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness: that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works.” (2 Tim. iii. 16, 17.) 

Thus Paul spoke of the book. Looking upon the whole 
apparition of church work, there pass before him apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, pastors, teachers, “for the perfecting of 
the saints, unto the work of ministering, unto the building 
up of the body of Christ: till we all attain unto the unity of the 
faith, and of knowledge of the Son of God, unto a full-grown 
man, unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 
(Eph. iv. 12, 13.) A well-developed manhood after the ideal 
of God, as manifested in the Christ, is the end which the Gospel 
seeks. 

But, what is the power by which this education is to be 
accomplished? A gradual unfolding under physical laws, says 
one; the influence of society and the duties of citizenship, says 
another; a divine providence, says another; the Church and 
its ordinances, says another; the promulgation of truth and 
sound teaching, say still others. All these theories convey some 
truth, but not the truth. The distinctive force disclosed in the 
New Testament is the direct action of the soul of God upon 
the human soul, and the reflection of it from the human soul to 
its fellows. 

All mediseval creeds, and the whole church economy, spring 
from material and mechanical notions: God is a remote 
inventor and manager, standing outside and afar off, approach- 
able only or chiefly through mediators, priests, and ministers, 
and answering through ordinances. The church answered 
as a kind of general post-office, men sending their petitions 
to Heaven through it, and receiving replies through its officers 
and organized channels. 

The Scriptural view of God brings him into intimate relations 
with every part of the universe. ll life is inspired by Him and 
constantly ministered by Him. He is the invisible effluence, 
which moves all things according to their nature: “In Him, 
we live and move and have our being.” He is near to every 
one of us ; is the inspiration of every thought that seeks him; is 
approachable by every soul that would be lifted higher, with 
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symbols if they aid, without them if one choose. He is the 
one great fountain of influence, filling human life and the ages 
with power of development. No mountain, no Mecea, or Jeru- 
salem, no shrine, or cathedral, can inclose or possess Him; no 
priest has any privilege in Him; no bishop or archbishop stands 
as a favored courtier before Him distributing his favors. “ For 
thus saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, 
whose name is Holy; I dwell in the high and holy place, with 
him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, to revive the 
spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite 
ones.” (Isaiah lvii. 15.) 

There are two great churches,—the church mechanical and 
the church spiritual. The one is materialized, has forms, 
order, regulations like a kingdom; the other is living, lambent, 
invisible, of no shape, with no creed but holiness, with no 
ordinances; with the real, personal ministry of the Holy Spirit 
always present, and the light, the life, and the power of God. 
The church mechanical has no right of existence except as a 
servant of the church spiritual, but it has usurped the author- 
ity of its superior. It demands obedience of all men; it 
prescribes their beliefs; it organizes their worship; it deter- 
mines their merit; it stands at the end of the way with the 
radiant key of heaven and the flaming key of hell, making the 
whole world crouch at its golden promises or lurid threatenings. 
To this earthly and mechanical conception of the church belong 
all medisval creeds, which have turned the goodness of God 
into a dry herbarium, which have left out of account the one 
chief element of power in religion,—the power of a living soul on 
a living soul. The only orthodoxy on earth is the beauty of 
holiness. Above all creeds is the creed of right living. God and 
the human soul are the only forces that the world knows. All 
others are derivative, subservient, auxiliary. 

These views are struggling for such recognition as they had 
in the primitive church, before philosophy had obscured them, or 
ecclesiastical ambition had imprisoned them in the vast ma- 
chinery of the medisval church. They will throw light upon 
the movements made to frame new creeds; upon the spasmodic 
orthodoxy which is attempting to conserve old creeds; upon 
the condemnation of men who are full of the Holy Spirit, and 
whose souls are giving forth the light of holiness, because they 
will not worship the formulas of the past,— because they listen 
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more to the voice of God than to the authority of the mechanical 
church. 

All that in the Church to-day is lifting and purifying man 
and infusing into society the redemptive spirit of Christ, is from 
the soul power of men illumined by the soul of God; and the 
zealous and jealous disciples of the letter,—the sentinels watching 
the dead creeds, the mechanical defenders of a mechanical creed, 
—are the chief adversaries which the Gospel meets. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 











UNIVERSITY EDUCATION FOR WOMEN, 


THE organization of effort to secure to women opportunities 
for the highest intellectual development of which they are 
capable is a special outcome of the spirit of rational progress 
that distinguishes the present century in so marked a degree 
from those that preceded it. Cultivated women, fit for the com- 
panionship rather than the mere service of men, have made 
themselves famous in history; but their attainments were the 
result of genius, of personal activity and native force of character, 
operating without encouragement, despite the influences that 
tended to keep them within a prescribed sphere to which they 
refused to confine themselves. In bursting unnatural bonds 
they were compelled to trample upon the exacting but unwritten 
laws embodied in the etiquette of their time. To be “ unfemi- 
nine” is to violate a conception of womanly propriety that is in 
some particulars conventional; and since popular conception is 
a variable, whose value at any given moment is determined 
by the total combination of existing conditions to which we 
assign the name of civilization, strict propriety is not neces- 
sarily or even generally the same in two successive generations. 

We pride ourselves in this nineteenth century on the position 
that woman holds among us. We contrast it with that which 
was accorded her in ancient times, when intellectual women could 
exist, it is true, but only under sore difficulties. We compare 
our modern Mary Somerville, whose honored life and happy 
memory inspire the young women of Girton College, with 
Hypatia, who was beset on the highway by a rabble of monks 
and murdered at the doors of the church, with all the ferocity 
of ignorance, because she violated the social statutes of her 
time in daring to comprehend the doctrines of Plato, Aristotle, 
and Apollonius, though herself “ only a woman,” and for fasci- 
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nating the best intellect of Alexandria, disseminating doctrines 
that were too refined for the directors of superstition. 

In our parlors on Fifth avenue are women whose powers of 
thought challenge the respect of those who have borne off the 
honors of our universities; but their culture has been self- 
acquired, and in many cases delayed, because the customs of 
society have forbidden them to resort to universities for secular 
knowledge, though the freedom of churches is granted them for 
the acquisition of spiritual lore. They have been forbidden to 
sit beside their own brothers, for the purpose of listening to 
lectures on linguistic, moral, or physical science, during the week 
days, but readily permitted to accept the company of young men 
who are not their brothers in hearing Sunday lectures on theo- 
logical or metaphysical science. It is proper to associate with the 
opposite sex in the parlor, in the church-pew, in the theater, 
in the park, but not in the university lecture-room. It is proper 
to compete with them in music, in archery, in croquet, or lawn- 
tennis, but not in literature or science, if this involves systematic 
work to be concluded with a test of proficiency and a certificate 
of results accomplished. 

The culture exhibited by these women, moreover, despite the 
limitations imposed by etiquette, is much in advance of what can 
be conferred by even the best of the fashionable finishing schools; 
for from these, however meritorious they may be, an inexorable 
unwritten law requires each student to emerge by the time she 
has completed her eighteenth summer, immediately after reach- 
ing the degree of maturity requisite for beginning to grapple 
with the severer studies. Her choice then is between devotion to 
fashion and devotion to the intellectual culture that she must 
henceforth continue at a disadvantage. The two are, indeed, not 
mutually exclusive, if each be moderate in degree; but, when 
combined, they not infrequently mutually interfere, and the 
result is the production of but inconspicuous success in either 
domain. 

Our treatment of young women is indeed far better in every 
particular than that which was customary a few centuries ago, 
despite the dictum of society that their preparation for life, so 
far as this depends upon scholastic training, must cease several 
years before the time at which their brothers are expected to 
give up similar work. The age of graduation at Harvard or 
Columbia is now several years greater than it was two or three 
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decades ago, having advanced in proportion as these institutions 
have developed from mere colleges into universities. The same 
may be observed in regard to all our best institutions of learn- 
ing for young men. The existence of such colleges, even in 
America, dates back more than two centuries. Colleges for women 
existed nowhere a half-century ago. They owe their existence 
exclusively to ideas that received little encouragement until half 
of the nineteenth century had passed away; and even now, dur- 
ing its fourth quarter, there are few of them that even claim to 
offer to young women opportunities equal to those given by the 
best universities for young men. 

Granting that the rise of women’s colleges is an index of 
healthy reaction against the mediwval idea of the sex, and that 
etiquette in society may be trampled under foot if it interferes 
with woman’s true advancement, the question of coéducation of 
the two sexes may be deemed still open, by those who would 
defend to the last every educational right that they believe really 
due to woman. By far the strongest arguments used against 
coéducation are those which are based, not on social or moral 
grounds, but on the physiology of sex. They have been 
canvassed with much vigor, and a debt of gratitude is due 
to the memory of the late Dr. Clarke, of Boston, for eliciting so 
much discussion on topics upon which the public needed 
instruction. There can be no question as to the existence of the 
evils he portrayed, but the evidence has shown that he referred 
to a single source what may be traced to a great variety of 
causes; and these may either coéxist or operate singly. The 
fact, to which testimony is abundantly rendered by both the 
advocates and opponents of higher education for women, is that 
the laws of life are not properly observed, in the rearing of large 
numbers of girls in our great cities. Through ignorance or 
deliberate disregard of physiology, and in obedience to the 
dictates of fashion, they are subjected to multitudinous sources 
of ill-development; and the effects are those which Dr. Clarke 
ascribed to the methods used in their education. It is not 
denied that injurious influences may be superadded in con- 
nection with study; but thoughtless mothers must share the 
blame with too exacting teachers. The cultivation of the body 
is even more important than that of the brain, for no education 
is valuable that involves the sacrifice of health. So great is 
the number of delicate girls, whose physical weakness is due, not 
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to sex, but to the lack of physical training in childhood, and 
so incompetent are they to find out when they are beginning 
to suffer injury from mental application, that no young woman 
should enter upon a course of severe higher study without 
the best assurance that she is not only physically mature, 
but also in perfect health. There is no reason why such healthy 
women should be refused opportunities to cultivate their minds in 
universities, while they may continue the culture of their bodies 
elsewhere. The mere possibility of self-injury by these students 
obviously imposes no responsibility upon the governing board 
of the university which admits them. 

Experience has amply demonstrated that no institution of 
learning can preserve a high standard of scholarship and present 
an extensive course of studies for selection, unless possessed of a 
permanent endowment, so as to be wholly or partly inde- 
pendent of the fluctuations of patronage. Without this, it is 
like an engine without a fly-wheel. Up to 1820, no one seems to 
have entertained the thought that female education was of 
sufficient consequence to make it in any way desirable that 
an institution should be endowed for the purpose of making the 
education of women commensurate in thoroughness with that 
of men. In 1821, a donation of $1000 was granted by the State 
of New York to the Albany Female Academy. Between 1820 
and 1830, repeated efforts were made, but in vain, to secure 
the aid of the State to an institution which afterward grew 
independently into eminence, the Troy Female Seminary. In 
Massachussetts, the first suecessful pioneer was a woman, 
whose remains now sleep within a few rods of Mount Holyoke 
Female Seminary, and who has commemorated in this noble 
monument her just appreciation of the capacities of her sex, 
after devoting the best years of her life to the work of demon- 
strating that woman is, intellectually as well as morally, worthy 
of the best education that can be given. The story of Mary 
Lyon’s devotion to this cause is that of indomitable faith 
and perseverance, against apathy, ridicule, and hope deferred. 
Though eminently successful in elevating the tone of a pri- 
vate seminary with which she was connected, she perceived 
the great necessity for endowment, if a permanent high char- 
acter was to be established for an institution in which collegiate 
education was to be given her sex. During the seven years of 
effort expended in changing an idea into a reality, she found 
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that it was not the wealthy and fashionable on whom depend- 
ence was to be placed for the accomplishment of her reform, 
but the intelligent middle class. Her seminary was endowed, 
chartered in 1836, and opened in 1837. Satisfied with the oppor- 
tunity to do work of a high order, she did not have included in 
her charter the authority to confer baccalaureate degrees. 

While Miss Lyon was struggling in Massachusetts, a few 
men in Georgia, led by Rev. Lovick Pierce, D. D., conceived a 
similar idea; and a charter for the Georgia Female College was 
granted, in 1836, by the Legislature of that State, to a board of 
twenty-two trustees. The institution was opened in 1839; it is, 
probably, the first of its kind intended exclusively for women, and 
crowning its course of study with a baccalaureate degree. The 
struggles of its founders were scarcely less than those of Miss 
Lyon. The men to whom application was made for support 
could not see what was the possible use of such an institution. 
The question has been wittily asked: “What is the precise 
degree of ignorance required for a proper female character ?” 
This puzzling enigma, though but recently presented, was 
solved in 1837, in Georgia, by “a gentleman of large means and 
liberal views as to the education of his sons.” In response to an 
appeal in behalf of the contemplated college for women, he 
replied: “ All that a woman needs to know is how to read the 
New Testament and to spin and weave clothing for her family.” 
The conservatives of to-day would doubtless grant her wider 
latitude than this, but what limit they would assign is still inde- 
terminate. For them, therefore, the question is still open. The 
writer has lately heard in New York an answer closely com- 
parable to that of the Georgia wiseacre. Georgia has advanced 
a number of steps in education since 1837. 

If it be difficult to state the degree of ignorance to be dis- 
played by a modest and delightfully charming woman, it becomes 
equally difficult and certainly unjust to mark out a limit of 
knowledge beyond which she must be forbidden to pass. It is 
mere arbitrary prescription to declare that she can have no use 
for Greek or Caleulus, and therefore must not be admitted to 
places where she can study these subjects to advantage, if they 
present attractions to her. Whether they will aid her in getting 
married, or in housekeeping, or in presiding at receptions, must 
be left to herself to determine; no one else ean do so for her. 
They certainly constitute no barrier. We may be quite sure 
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that all feminine minds will not enthusiastically crave these 
two special topics; but experience has shown that some masen- 
line minds also, perhaps a majority of them, do not take kindly 
to Greek particles and triple integrals, if there be a chance to 
avoid such intellectual food. No one should be compelled to 
study either of these subjects, nor should a prohibition be 
imposed upon either sex, if there be reasonable ground on 
which any individual chooses to master the difficulties, and 
thereby to enjoy the pleasures they unquestionably afford. The 
opponents of higher education for women may quite uncon- 
sciously, yet benevolently, strive to offer protection that is not 
needed, and endeavor to determine on artificial grounds for 
others what these are quite capable of determining on natural 
grounds for themselves. In every case, personal organization 
is a better guide than any code of social statutes in settling the 
question as to what branches any person of either sex ought 
to study thoroughly. 

The demonstrated suecess of Miss Lyon at Mount Holyoke 
suggested the establishment of other female seminaries of high 
grade. Several of these are chartered colleges that have acquired 
wide reputation, and continue to do excellent work. Contem- 
poraneous with the movement in Massachusetts and Georgia was 
the founding of a college for both sexes at Oberlin, in Ohio. 
This was an innovation that would scarcely have been possible, 
except in a new country where social prescription had no exist- 
ence, where manual labor was almost a necessary adjunct to 
study, and where economy made it advisable to forego any 
inconveniences that might be expected to spring from the inter- 
mingling of both sexes in the same class-room. It was from 
Oberlin that came the first experimental demonstration of the 
feasibility of coéducation for the two sexes, continued through- 
out the curriculum ordinarily prescribed in colleges. Opinions 
may still vary as to the advisability of carrying out such a plan 
where it can be avoided, but there are many theoretic objections, 
which indeed are continually repeated to-day by those who have no 
practical experience in the work of coéducation, that were fully an- 
swered in the light of experience at Oberlin. It was natural that the 
example thus set should be followed, first in the great West, amid 
a population that was remarkable for its freshness and physical 
vigor, its passion for progress, and consequently its disregard for 
conventionality. The experiment began at Oberlin with its first 
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college class in 1834. It has been repeated now by about two 
hundred of the chartered institutions in the United States, or 
more than half the number that claim the name of college, ex- 
clusive of those under the care of the Roman Catholie Church. 
Many, indeed, are colleges in little else than name, but among 
those which are best known are the Universities of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Indiana, California, Mississippi, and Vermont; 
Cornell and Syracuse Universities in New York, Washington 
University in Missouri, Wesleyan University in Connecticut, and 
Boston University. In all of these, students are admitted with- 
out distinction on account of sex, into any courses of study for 
which they may show themselves properly qualified; both sexes 
together listening to the same lectures at the same hours, stand- 
ing the same examinations, and taking the same degrees after 
their fitness for these has been demonstrated by successful mas- 
tery of the courses leading to them. 

Aside from the conservatism that incases itself in custom, in 
sentiment, in moral intuition, in foregone conclusions, in the 
agreement that what is locally established shall be cherished 
because change is inconvenient, the only basis on which the 
impropriety of any deliberate action can be fixed is its proven 
tendency to result in evil to the individual or to the community. 
Were there any real and deep-seated vice implied in the coédu- 
eation of the sexes under suitable conditions, it is most extra- 
ordinary that this should not at some time have sent a shock 
throughout the country from some one of these two hundred 
imaginary abodes of organized conspiracy against propriety, 
feminine delicacy, and true refinement; these seminaries of 
strong-mindedness and masculinity; these poisoners of the 
future domestic happiness of those who are to be mothers, but 
whose capacity for the suecessful performance of maternal 
duties is supposed to be diminished by their substitution of sys- 
tematic mental training for social dissipation, miscellaneous 
amusement, or the aimless routine that so often fills up the 
interval between graduation and marriage. They are expected 
to make home attractive, to administer domestic economy with 
system and accuracy, to preserve the health of their children, 
and train these up with intelligence, utilizing the stores of 
doubtful information gathered in novel-reading; but it is 
assumed that they will be made coarse and unfit for home life by 
learning more than the traditional school-girl’s allowance about 
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the chemistry of food and air, the physiology of the human body, 
the laws of mental and physical health, the philosophy of ethies, 
the mathematics that underlies all exact science, the philology 
that codrdinates all the higher languages, the principles of 
sociology in contrast with the mere details of history, the struct- 
ure and history of the earth as well as that of its inhabitants. 
Disagreeable women indeed there are, women whom no man 
would marry, even if they have mastered some of the higher 
branches ; but their coarseness is natural, and in no way trace- 
able to the topics they have selected for study, or the culture, 
though imperfect, which they have acquired, or the fact that 
they have sat beside men in university class-rooms. The coarsest 
of viragoes are always found among the most ignorant. If a 
woman of vigorous mind finds herself debarred by prescription 
from exercising the powers for whose existence she is not 
responsible, and if it be deemed unfeminine for her to exhibit 
less than lamb-like meekness under the restriction, her sin in be- 
coming impatient is the natural outcome of human nature, and 
not of feminine depravity. This statement does not in the least 
commit the writer to the vagaries that have so often been shel- 
tered under the protecting name of “women’s rights.” The 
physiology of sex may be safely trusted to determine the limit- 
ations to women’s natural rights, political as well as educational; 
limitations that no amount of declamation or abstract reasoning 
can ever remove. Nevertheless, irrational limitations may still 
remain, that have no excuse in physiology, but are due to 
the human tendency to hold on to whatever has been already 
established by our predecessors, instead of giving impartial 
consideration to conditions as they exist to-day. Despite the 
political transgressions of the present generation, there are some 
subjects left in which it is hopefully possible to improve on the 
results left by our forefathers. 

To those who are practically familiar with the work of co- 
edueation, the present discussion may seem quite superfluous, the 
question having been settled in connection with the admission 
of women into the Michigan and Cornell universities. But the 
writer has lately found that in New York there is noticeable 
opposition to the higher education of women, expressed by sin- 
cere persons who are governed by theory, sentiment, etiquette, 
and in some cases violent prejudice. In no case has he been able 
to find such an objector among those who have had any exper'- 
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ence in the practical work of education, where both sexes were 
rationally taught together. Such experienced opponents may 
perhaps exist; but, if so, they are few and far between. To form 
definite conclusions against coéducation without careful study 
of the subject, as exemplified in the best universities where it has 
been practiced for years, or without direct and thorough personal 
observation of it in the class-room, is no more logical than to 
conclude from one’s inner consciousness that the Atlantic cannot 
be crossed by a steam-vessel, or its bed spanned with a cable ; the 
impossibility of this having been established a number of years 
ago to the entire satisfaction of theorists. Were the present 
article to be of unlimited length, it would be easy to quote page 
after page, from the presidents of the universities already named 
and from scores of the most distinguished practical educators in 
the land, who unite in testifying that the evils apprehended by 
theorists are mainly imaginary ; that not only have no bad results 
followed the admission of women into universities, but both young 
men and young women are elevated to a higher plane as regards 
deportment and healthy emulation in study, that some women 
have exhibited both mental and physical powers equal to the 
severest demands made upon the young men with whom they 
had to compete, bearing off the highest prizes in such severe 
branches as mathematics and Greek; that no tendency to coarse- 
ness or “ strong-mindedness” has been developed, but that the 
effect has been to make “the young men more manly and the 
young women more womanly.” 

A few months ago, an “Association for Promoting the 
Higher Education of Women in New York” was organized in 
this city, including many public-spirited ladies and prominent 
gentlemen. A petition was addressed to the trustees of Columbia 
College, praying them “to consider how best to extend with as 
little delay as possible to such properly qualified women as may 
desire it the many and great benefits of education in Columbia 
College, by admitting them to lectures and examinations.” This, 
it will be seen, is not a specifie plea for coéducation; it is only a 
request to abolish the discrimination against women on account 
of their sex, a discrimination that has been in force ever since the 
founding of the college in 1754. It is left to the trustees to 
decide whether this can best be done by opening the doors of 
existing lecture-rooms to women, as at the universities of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin, and the rest of the two hundred colleges that 
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have preceded Columbia, or by establishing an “ annex,” as has 
been done, though unofficially, at Harvard. It was well known 
that in the annual reports for 1879, 1880, and 1881, presented by 
the distinguished president of the college, Dr. Barnard, the 
admission of women had been fully discussed and strongly 
recommended. Dr. Barnard’s conclusions had been reached, not 
only as the result of his own long personal experience, but from 
the most careful study of the experience of many institutions in 
America and Europe, and in view of the fact that in the lecture- 
rooms of the large new building there is greater seating capacity 
than is demanded by the size of the present academic classes. 
There is hence ample room for as many women as can reasonably 
be expected during the next few years, if the prejudice against 
coédueation be laid aside. In ease an “annex” be established, 
much voluntary additional work on the part of the professors 
would be necessary, and perhaps further expenditure of money 
to an extent much beyond any probable receipts from the fees 
of such few women as may be enrolled. The productive endow- 
ment of the college is estimated to be not less than $5,000,000 ; 
but large expenditures are now incurred from the erection of 
more extensive new buildings. 

The petition of the association was not formally presented, 
but its nature was soon made public, and the opinions of the 
trustees were sought by the daily press. Thirteen members, 
from a board of twenty-three trustees, were consulted, five of 
whom were non-committal. Of the remaining eight one ex- 
pressed himself in favor of the liberal movement, but regarded 
it questionable whether the plan was feasible in the college just 
at present. Another was opposed to coéducation in the college, 
but favored the plan of an “annex,” saying, “School-life in 
Ithaca or Ann Arbor is entirely different from what it would be 
in New York. What may be entirely practicable in a small 
town would not be at all feasible in a city like this. Coédu- 
cation in a large city is only an experiment yet, and there is no 
room in the Columbia College buildings to try such an experi- 
ment.” Substantially the same view was expressed by a third. In 
regard to the unqualified opposition manifested by the remaining 
five, it is simply justice to these gentlemen to assume that in 
brief interviews with a reporter it was impossible to put their 
opinions into such form as would be suggested by an exhaustive 
and unprejudiced investigation of what experience has already 
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taught, and that the conclusions reached by them are subject to 
modification. 

The argument that “ coéducation in a large city is only an 
experiment yet,” and hence that what may be advisable in small 
Western towns would be hurtful in New York, is worthy of con- 
sideration. The Boston University has been in successful 
operation for several years, in the midst of a city of more than 
three hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants. It is hence im- 
portant for objectors to determine a limit of population at which 
the benefits of coéducation are counterbalanced by the specific 
evils resulting from numbers, and to give a clear idea as to the 
peculiar nature of these evils. But even in New York City 
there is one large institution in which coéducation has been 
practiced for twenty-three years. At the Evening School of 
Science in Cooper Institute, women are regular attendants, being 
seated in the same class-rooms with men, and subjected to 
the same examinations. The writer has had excellent opportuni- 
ties for observing the operation of coéducation in this as well as 
in many other institutions which he has visited. The standard 
of scholarship at Cooper Institute is necessarily not so high as 
that of Columbia College, although the writer has there seen a 
voman acquit herself creditably in Differential Caleulus. If co- 
éducation, with two thousand students of all ages, from fifteen 
to fifty years, has long been conducted successfully in an even- 
ing school in one part of this city, it becomes difficult to under- 
stand why it should be looked upon as an innovation, or mere 
experiment, that would be unwarranted, in another institution of 
the same city, where teaching is done only during daylight hours. 

The conditions which tend to establish fixity in the social 
eustoms of large and old communities operate even more 
forcibly upon educational institutions that are old, and in which, 
therefore, traditions have acquired a certain degree of dignity 
and sacredness. With no traditions to violate, and with indus- 
trial rather than wealthy classes of society from which its stu- 
dents were to be drawn, Cooper Institute easily and naturally 
adopted the system of coéducation; while Columbia College, 
with the traditions of one hundred and twenty-eight years to dis- 
place, naturally but unnecessarily hesitates to follow an example 
that has been presented, with all the success that could reason- 
ably be demanded for a dozen years, by one or more of the best 
universities in America. 
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But it is not in America alone that the example has been set. 
In discussing the academical establishments of some parts of 
Europe, it was once remarked by the Scotch metaphysician, 
Dugald Stewart, that they were “ not without their use to the 
historian of the human mind. Immovably moored to the 
same station by the strength of their cables and the weight of 
their anchors, they enable him to measure the rapidity of the 
eurrent by which the rest of the world is borne along.” The 
cables have been lately strained and the anchors rudely dragged. 
The history of the development of higher education for women 
in England has been so succinctly and clearly detailed by Presi- 
dent Barnard in his annual reports for 1880 and 1881 that there 
can be no necessity for its full repetition here. The London 
University since 1878 has made no distinction of sex in giving 
either its examinations or its degrees. Durham University, 
England, last year adopted a rule admitting women to the pub- 
lic examinations and the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Girton Col- 
lege was established in 1867 near Cambridge, and Newnham 
College in 1879, within the city, to secure to women the benefits 
of instruction under the university professors, who had opened 
their lecture-rooms to them. In some courses the lectures 
were repeated to women after having been delivered to men; 
in others, they were delivered to women and men, seated to- 
gether in the same audience. Up to 1881, university degrees 
were not there accorded to women, even though fairly won by 
examination ; but, in response to a petition signed by many lead- 
ing citizens, the proposition to grant these degrees to women 
was carried in the Senate of the University of Cambridge by a 
vote of four hundred and forty to thirty-nine. Even old Oxford, 
the venerable home of classies and the synonym for conservatism, 
has been compelled by popular opinion to drag its deep-buried 
anchors and open its doors to women. The Royal University 
of Ireland has recently announced that “all prizes, honors, 
and degrees which it can confer are open to female as well as 
male students.” The University of Copenhagen in Denmark, of 
Upsala in Sweden, of Zurich, Berne, and Geneva in Switzerland, 
and all the universities in Italy, are open to women. The writer 
has been unable yet to gather statistics from France and Ger- 
many, but reads that ‘one of the last acts of the Minister of 
Publie Instruction in France, under the Empire, was to provide 
courses of superior instruction for women at the Sorbonne” 
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and that “not afew of the German universities admit women 
without question, and several have conferred upon them the 
highest academic degrees.” 

If Columbia College responds favorably to the application of 
the New York Association for Promoting the Higher Education 
of Women, it will be not without good precedent and eminently 
respectable company. Its trustees control its doors; they have 
abundant legal power to keep these closed. But it may be fair 
to assume that their independence in law is equaled by their 
magnanimity in spirit, and that their counsels will be controlled 
by reason. 

Mount Holyoke, Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley colleges are 
doing excellent work, and will continue this, even if all our uni- 
versities are opened to women. It is not desirable that they should 
be supplanted by the universities, and they are in no danger. But 
if there be in New York qualified women who prefer to live at 
home, and take at Columbia College such special courses as they 
may elect, it is a hardship that they should be uncompromisingly 
driven away, and foreed to assume the extra expense and incon- 
venience of residence elsewhere, in order to get what is abun- 
dantly provided at their own doors. By special courtesy of some 
of the professors, a few women have already attended courses of 
lectures, with benefit to themselves and no harm to the students 
in whose presence they sat. All that is now asked is to extend 
this, as a right, to others of the same sex, whose fitness is demon- 
strated, but who have no personal claims on the professors. 
There is no request that the institution shall modify its courses 
or lower its standard of scholarship to please women. Were it an 
inferior college, with cast-iron curriculum, grinding out unfor- 
tunate graduates from the three-cornered mill of Greek, Latin, 
and mathematics, nothing more and nothing less, there would 
be little demand for the extension of such privileges to the 
sisters of those who are already its students. No plea is offered 
for the admission of girls to the close curricula of antiquated 
boys’ colleges. It would indeed be bad for the girls, if any 
could be caught for such trituration. But the call is for the 
admission of young women to the elective courses of our 
universities. 

Nor is there any plea for coédueation in the preparatory 
schools of New York city, or for competition with these on the 
part of the college. Our fashionable female schools must con- 
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tinue to give to the majority of young ladies of the wealthier 
classes all the instruction that is desired for them, at least for 
many years tocome. Although some of these schools may be 
much improved by the reactive influence of the college, the 
quality of the education they afford, whether solid or superficial, 
must continue to be controlled, as it is now in most cases, by 
popular demand. This they ean meet, but cannot control. 
Their tone must accord with that of the society with which they 
vibrate in sympathy. Like resonators, they must reénforee the 
best elements that combine to make up the timbre of polite 
society, each school singling out its own harmonic, expressing 
its own individuality, and thus helping to analyze the whole. 
The question of admitting women will soon press upon all 
the higher institutions of the Atlantie slope. Harvard has 
informally answered it in part by the organization of its 
“Annex.” Yale has opened its Art department to women. 
The University of Pennsylvania makes no distinction of sex in 
admitting to its Medical department, its department of Music, and 
its laboratory of Analytical Chemistry. Johns Hopkins Univer. 
sity has by courtesy granted a scholarship to at least one female 
student in higher mathematics. The summons will doubtless be 
heard within a few years at Princeton and the Universities of 
Virginia and Georgia ; indeed, the call may be expected along the 
entire line. The position of Columbia College, in the midst of two 
millions of inhabitants forming one great community, makes the 
situation in this city one of unusual interest; and there is no 
reason to expect that the knocking at its doors will cease, even if 
the present effort in behalf of women be crushed. It is simply an 
index of a movement that is steadily becoming world-wide, and 
if success is not attained here during the present generation it 
will be during the next. The present discussion is not intended 
as a piece of special pleading in behalf of the association lately 
organized in New York, but as an imperfect exposition of what 
has to be taken into view by all the older institutions of higher 
instruction in our country, except, perhaps, the technical schools. 
Experience in the universities where coéducation is already in 
full operation has shown what may be expected from the 
majority of women who gain admittance. Literary, historical, 
wsthetic, and biological topies will doubtless continue to be more 
popular among them than such abstract and technical subjects as 
veeupy attention in our schools of applied science. In no ease 1s 
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there any probability that the ratio of women to men among the 
students will be large, or that the presence of women will 
produce any inconvenience. 

From what has just been said it is readily seen that the 
writer is no advocate of the identical coéducation of the sexes, 
any more than of the identical education of all members of the 
same sex. If there is one truth more thoroughly established thai 
all others in modern education, it is that of the diversity among 
young human minds and the consequent necessity for adapta- 
tion to this by presenting variety in courses of study. The time 
is not far distant when this necessity will be generally recog- 
nized in determining the requisites for admission to the lowest 
as well as graduation from the highest classes in our univer- 
sities. Such elasticity implies no evil to the traditional courses, 
like Greek ; it only keeps out those who are naturally unfit for 
such study, with manifest advantage to themselves and equal 
gain to the students of Greek, who otherwise would be burdened 
with unappreciative associates. The same great institution may 
be capable of furnishing variety enough for all who prove them- 
selves fit to enter, without distinction of sex. Columbia College, 
like Michigan University, has been steadily approaching this 
condition. Liberty to take advantage of it is needful to young 
men as well as young women; and with it the general character- 
istics of each sex, as well as of each individual, will be preserved 
and marked by the courses of study which they freely elect. It is 
fully possible to heed the truth that sex pervades mind as well 
as body, and yet to furnish to both sexes in the same institution 
the highest intellectual culture that is suited to each. 

But the intellect is not all of humanity ; and the university 
can neither identify the sexes nor furnish to either of them all 
the physical, moral, religious, and social culture that must be 
united in the highest type of man or woman. It is only a highly 
organized part of the great world, and this in the end is the 
universal educator for weal or woe. 


W. LE CONTE STEVENS. 
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THE conclusions arising from the history of the development 
of civil liberty in England, may, I contend, be summed up in 
two propositions: First. Civil liberty is the result of the restraint 
of the legally acknowledged and vested private rights of the 
more powerful individuals and classes of the community, pro- 
vided, Second, That this restraint be exercised by the sovereign 
people. 

First. Civil liberty as the result of the restraint of private 
rights. 

That civil liberty is not generally supposed to be incompati- 
ble with the restraint of personal freedom, our penal statutes 
and prisons amply prove. It may, however, appear somewhat 
paradoxical to assert that it is also dependent on the restraint of 
rights of private property and private contracts. Nevertheless, 
the history of civil liberty in England conclusively shows that 
the right to convert all manner of relations into private 
property and the right to the unrestricted use of private 
property, are incompatible with the security of private property, 
and consequently incompatible with liberty itself; for such 
unrvstricted rights are nothing less than instruments of oppres- 
sion in the hands of the more powerful individuals and classes. 

By the conquest of 1066 one individual became so powerful 
that, compared with him, all the other individuals and all classes 
of the community taken together, sink into insignificance. This 
was owing to the fact that at that period the idea of public 
relations was unknown, and that of unlimited private rights was 
recognized. And so William of Normandy, conquering England, 
acquired it as his private property in unrestricted ownership, 
with the incidental right of converting all relations springing 
out of the land into appurtenances of it. And thus, as owner, not 
only did he have a paramount title to the soil, so that all who 
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occupied it held it by his good-will and pleasure, and subject to 
the conditions which, by contract, he chose to impose upon it; 
but likewise all the proceeds issuing out of land and constitut- 
ing the movable property of the tenants beceme mere appurte- 
nances of the land, and were held by others only to the extent 
permitted by him. Consequently, whenever he required the 
possession of these movables, he was justified in seizing them 
by taxation or purveyance, as he merely took back his own. Since 
it was impossible to fully enjoy his property unless peace were 
kept in his domains, peace became an appurtenance of them, and 
there was an implied contract imposed upon all who were suf- 
fered by him to dwell upon them, not to commit an injury on 
the King’s peace. Whoever broke the peace, therefore, com- 
mitted a breach of the contract, under which alone he held 
anything whatever, and consequently forfeited all he held. If 
the King, in his merey, allowed the offender to retain a por- 
tion when the offense was not too heinous, it was a matter of 
mercy, and called an amercement. And as it was difficult, or 
perhaps impossible, to maintain peace intact unless the tenants 
of his great manor dealt justly with each other, the dominion of 
the relations of justice as appendant to that of peace was one of 
the necessary appurtenances to the land. But, of course, this did 
not give a right to any one to compel the King to protect him 
against the injustice of his neighbor. This protection was always 
a favor which the King might grant, but for the granting of which 
he was justified in exacting a compensation. Just as necessary 
to the maintenance of peace was the control of the relations 
arising out of the commerce of his tenants among themselves, 
and with foreigners. Therefore, the dominion of markets, 
fairs, coinage, exchange, weights and measures, and many other 
things of this nature, became, likewise, a private right appurte- 
nant to the land. It need hardly be said that the owner of this 
rast property might defend it against all enemies within and 
without, and that it was part of the contract of all his 
tenants to assist him in this defense, and that, in consequence 
the dominion of war was also a necessary appurtenance of his 
ownership. These services he could exact either in the shape of 
men or money, or in necessaries, and could, of course, as owner, 
commute these one with another. 

And this complete ownership had, by the time of King John, 
become, through the continued enjoyment of a century and a 
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half, as thoroughly vested a right as it is possible to conceive. 
A complete proof of this is found in the fact that this 
King performed the extreme act of ownership—that of aliena- 
tion. In 1213 he conveyed England with all its appurtenances 
to Pope Innocent, who reconveyed it to him in fee-farm subject 
to a rent of 1000 marks; and that this conveyance and recon- 
veyance were considered strictly within right is evidenced by the 
fact that the rent was paid throughout the reigns of Henry U1, 
Edward I., and Edward IL, and part of that of Edward IIL., for 
nearly a century and a quarter. And among the numberless 
other evidences of the King’s vested rights of private property 
in the kingdom of England, I shall only advance that as late as 
1271, Edward L, while yet heir-apparent, devised the kingdom 
with all its appurtenances to his executors, to administer the 
same for the benefit of his heirs. 

And this vast estate with its immense revenues, in the shape 
of reliefs, wardships, marriages, aids, and escheats, its direct 
issues of the land; and in the shape of taxation and purveyance, 
forfeiture and amercement, purchase money of judicial writs, 
tolls, customs, coinage,—its indirect issues; this vast estate, I 
repeat was managed entirely on business principles —that is, on 
the basis of the self-interest of its owner. 

His great officers and council, therefore, were nothing more 
nor less than his private servants, and any interference on the 
part of his tenants in regard to the appointment or removal of 
these was always resented as an unwarrantable impertinence. 
When Richard II. was petitioned by Parliament to remove his 
chancellor, he replied indignantly that he would not remove the 
meanest seullion of his kitchen at their request. The answer 
shows that for the king the difference between a lord chancellor 
and a seullion was one in degree — not in kind—the one as the 
other being only his servant, and no one else’s servant. 

It was for the better collection of his revenues that he divided 
England into the bailiwicks of counties and hundreds, over which 
he set his sheriffs, escheators, and others, as his stewards or his 
farmers, responsible only to him, and holding their offices as 
tenements from the king, in fee, for life, or for a less estate by 
the various tenures in which land itself was held. And for the 
reason that the relation of the king to subjects was the private 
one of landlord and tenant, the Court of Exchequer, the 
guardian of his treasury, into which court all payments of what- 
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ever nature were collected, and all disbursement of whatever 
nature—whether for building of castles, manning of ships, or 
settling of butchers’ and grocers’ bills for the household — were 
indiscriminately rendered, was the highest court of the realm; 
where the capital justiciary presided, where the chancellor sold 
his writs, and whence the justices itinerant were sent all over 
England, to judge and to oversee the collection of taxes and 
rents, and secure faithful returns of the king’s various revenues. 

But such private rights and revenues, such ownership and 
management of an entire kingdom for the benefit of a single indi- 
vidual, were incompatible with civil liberty; for where one has 
absolute freedom, there all others can have none whatever. So, 
be the rights of their lord ever so vested, be the interference with 
them ever so greatly to be reprehended, the tenants of the manor 
of England no sooner felt themselves strong enough, than they 
began the struggle to restrain these rights, in order that they 
might not be exercised to their ruin. By main force they ex- 
torted the Great Charter which restricted royal liberty, and 
diminished the royal revenue in every particular; and they 
clung to it, although it was quashed and cursed by the Pope as 
subversive of every principle of private property and vested 
rights. Yet the victory at Runnymede was only the first round 
in the struggle. It continued for nearly five hundred years 
thereafter, until, step by step, the king was not only restrained in 
the exercise of his private sovereign rights, but actually deprived 
of every vestige of them, and from an absolute owner of all Eng- 
land, was converted into a mere trustee, with the duty of exeeut- 
ing for the publie good, and in a regulated manner, the functions 
prescribed to him. I need hardly urge that each of these depri- 
vations and conversions, though interfering with rights vested 
for centuries, is universally conceded to have been a step for- 
ward in the development of civil liberty. 

The restraint of the king, however, was only one phase of 
this development; other elements of society required restriction no 
less than he. The most important of these was the church— 
owner of the domain of conscience. For, absolute as the king 
might have been, his power only extended to temporalities— to 
matters of the body and this world: affairs of the soul, and con- 
cerning the Kingdom of Heaven, were sacred, and as the middle 
ages knew of no relations which might not be turned into prop- 
erty, were held by the church in ownership. This ownership 
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was moreover exceedingly profitable, and brought in large reve- 
nues in the form of tithes, payments for indulgences, dispensa- 
tions, the control of probates of testaments, marriages, penalties 
for infringement of ceremonial laws and justice. And besides 
these general revenues of the national church, the Pope, as 
Supreme Lord of the Church, had a vested right in many special 
revenues arising from provisions, translations, appeals, Peter’s- 
pence, and other sourees. And all these rights were again and 
again acknowledged and guaranteed by solemn charters, and 
designated collectively as the liberties of the church. 

But these liberties and rights proved tyrannical. A long 
struggle ensued, and after they had first been restrained, and 
then seized by the king, they were finally either abolished, or 
converted into the publie rights and liberties of the nation. 

And yet the restraint of both the sovereigns, spiritual and 
temporal, was not sufficient to secure civil liberty. It required 
restraint of subjects as well. In the first rank of these we may 
consider the king’s officers, great and inferior, who had vested 
rights in their offices as tenements, held either in fee, or for 
life, or for aterm of years, and generally for a valuable and 
legally valid consideration. Civil liberty was not reconcilable, 
however, with such vested private rights, and they were con- 
verted into public trusts, just as the king’s had been. Akin 
to these were the rights of private persons to the various muni- 
cipal offices in fee and for a less estate, and the rights of mem- 
bers of close corporations ; also those of boroughs in Parliament. 
All of these were ruthlessly swept away in the progress of liberty. 

But the rights of those whose station was altogether private, 
were just as unceremoniously interfered with. The great 
tenants held of their landlord not only the land with its 
incidents of relief, wardship, marriage, escheats, aids, and 
its villein population,—they also had let out to them the 
domains of peace, of justice, of commerce, with all the revenues 
(exceedingly important) attached to these tenements. As lords 
of their manors with respect to their own tenants and villeins, 
they, of course, held in their persons the right of defense of 
the same, and thus they became lords of the domain of war with 
respect to their neighbors ; and their tenants were compelled to 
follow them in their expeditions, and assist them in their defense, 
or pay a commutation exactly as they themselves were bound to 
do toward their lord paramount, the king. So they could close up 
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their possessions against strangers, and take toll for passage 
through them, on highways and on rivers. They were also pos- 
sessed of the right of enlisting others besides their tenants under 
their banners by private contract, the right of liveries as 
it was called, which though occasioning considerable outlay 
was yet exceedingly beneficial to them, in enabling them to 
reimburse themseives with profit by disseizing their poorer 
neighbors or putting them under tribute. 

All these valuable vested rights, no less than those of king, 
church, officers, corporations, and boroughs, were incompatible 
with civil liberty, and were abolished after long and bitter 
struggles. 

In the midst of the struggles of crown, church, and nobles for 
the purpose of restraining one another, and of each to secure 
unrestrained mastery for itself, there arose another element— 
capital; which, in the measure that the others were mutually 
weakening each other, gained such power that the capitalistic 
class became the dominant one of the community. By means of 
its dominancy it secured to itself what may be termed freedom 
of commerce, a freedom which, like that of crown, church, and 
nobles, redounding to the advantage of a part of the community 
merely, proved incompatible with civil liberty. It brought 
in its train, not only the right of extreme exploitation of labor 
by capital, but also a general crowding downward and oppres- 
sion of the less wealthy by the wealthiest. It became necessary, 
therefore, to limit its freedom and abolish some of the private 
rights that had been acquired, and had become vested through it ; 
and the restraining process, begun about fifty years ago, has not 
as yet reached its final stage. Among the numerous acts of Par- 
liament signalizing the progress in liberty by means of the 
limitation referred to, I shall only instance a few: 

The right of contracting between masters and children and 
their guardians, and master and women generally, was restrained 
by a suecession of factory and workshop laws, accompanied by a 
strict factory inspection, throwing private management open to 
public serutiny under the sanction of public penalties ; reducing 
the factory or workshop from being the castle of its lord to a quasi- 
public institution, and putting an end to his right of conducting 
his business according to strict ‘“‘ business principles” alone. The 
agricultural and mining interests and establishments of various 
other kinds were put under similar restraints. So the vested 
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right of the employer to be free from responsibility for accidents 
to his workmen was abolished by the “ Employers’ Liabilities” act, 
and all acknowledgment of such supreme property in rotten 
hulks, as would permit the owner to send them to sea laden with 
human freight, was put an end to. The proprietors of animals 
were put under limitations of their property rights by various 
“Contagious Diseases” acts, and landlords were no less 
restricted by a complete sanitary code. In Ireland even the 
amount of rent which a landlord could charge was no 
longer left to his free arbitrament, and the remittal of all 
arrears beyond a certain term of years, decreed.* As it was 
thought oppressive that private individuals should operate tele- 
graphs they were converted into public property ; and railway 
corporations, though not yet so converted, have been much 
restrained. Moreover, as indirect means of restricting capital, 
trades-unions have been expressly sanctioned by statutes; and 
land-owners have been deprived of the vested right to improve- 
ments made by their tenants. All in all, we may say that the 
people of England have awakened to the fact that the acquired 
rights of capitalists are no more sacred than had been those 
of king, church, officers, and landlords, and as these were abol- 
ished so must those be, whenever the exercise of them becomes 
oppressive. 

Second. Liberty requires a popular sovereignty. 

By the conquest, as we have seen, the absolute sovereignty of 
England became vested in a single individual. One hundred and 
fifty years later, the tyrannies of this individual’s successors 
had been heaped up to such a degree that the principal subjects 
revolted, extorted a charter by virtue of which the sovereign 
submitted to many restraints, and placed the means of enforcing 
these restraints in the hands of a committee. An individual 
sovereign, restrained by fear of the most powerful subjects, 
might seem to constitute a more liberal form of government 
than an unrestrained one. In reality, however, it does not. 
The unsettling of the sovereignty only increases the number 
of tyrants, and proves to be a step backward rather than 
forward. And thus the committees charged with carrying out 


* This portion of the land act has been assailed as depriving landlords of 
their property, and as being extreme socialism; strangely enough, I think, 
when we remember that bankruptcy laws do a very similar thing, and yet 
no one dreams of calling them socialistic. 
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the Magna Charta under Henry III. and Edward II., as well as 
all subsequent ones, were short-lived, and a restoration of the 
absolute sway of the king was always hailed as a diminution of 
tyranny. After the constitution had vibrated for over a hundred 
years between the unrestrained individual sovereign and the 
sovereign restrained by individuals, each party sought to draw 
over to itself the wealthier portions of the community, and thus 
was engendered the power of Parliament. When this body had 
become strong enough to exercise an important influence — that 
is, in the reign of Edward III.—the third phase of our history is 
entered upon. It is characterized by the restraint of the sove- 
reign through the influence of barons and knights in Parliament. 
This form of government was essayed for nearly one hundred and 
fifty years, and, like the preceding ones, was unable to bring about 
civil liberty. The oppression, indeed, which it exercised became 
unbearable, and again the absolute sovereignty was gladly per- 
mitted to reside with an individual; whom, it was hoped, the 
lessons of the past might have taught the necessity of restraining 
himself for the sake of his own safety. But Edward IV. died 
without having secured the crown for his heir, and after a brief 
season, bordering on anarchy with its attendant horrors, the 
kingdom was conquered by Henry Tudor. 

But the second conqueror was animated by motives different 
from those of the first. Instead of relying on the great and 
powerful nobles for his support—and to that end, still further 
enriching and exalting them—he schemed to overthrow and 
ruin them. This brought about a fifth phase in our history, in 
which the absolute sovereign, though still an individual, uses his 
own unrestrained powers to restrain the great and wealthy 
oppressors of the people. 

Many historians, too much engrossed with the idea that 
oppression can come only from the king, consider the period of 
the Tudors a retrograde movement in liberty, and are at loss to 
understand how absolutism could be tamely submitted to by a 
people already experienced in parliamentary government. They 
forget that the sovereign is not necessarily the sole oppressor — 
and that he may even himself permit many oppressions, and yet 
relieve the people, if the oppressions are directed against those 
who are themselves oppressors. Fortunately, too, for the 
Tudors, the Reformation took place during their reign, and they 
fully availed themselves of it. 
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Until that event, the sovereignty of the kings, however abso- 
lute at times it might have been, was constantly hampered by 
the fact that it did not extend to spiritual matters, over which 
another lord, the Pope, had full control. This duality of the 
sovereignty, though it might have been beneficial for a time, was 
finally seen to be incompatible with progress in liberty, and so the 
assumption of church supremacy —of the headship in the domain 
of conscience, as well as in that of material things— proved of the 
most momentous advantage to the cause of liberty. The assump- 
tion, moreover, brought a new relation to the kingship itself— it 
involved a responsibility to an acknowledged Supreme Being, 
whose vicegerent on earth the king had become. It gave some- 
thing peculiarly sacred to the character of sovereignty, which 
raised the sovereign from the condition of a private individual 
into the holder of a great public trust. It bore with it also another 
incident: the care of the poor, hitherto the wards of the monas- 
teries. This care was a duty that could not be shirked, which 
was enforced by the irresistible pressure of circumstances, and 
which, therefore, required neither a committee nor a parlia- 
ment to compel the king to give it his attention. And thus the 
absolute sovereignty of the Tudors was of a nature entirely 
different from that of the Norman and the Plantagenet kings ; 
and contained within itself something of a public character in 
which germs of liberty reside. 

Yet the jure divino kingship, in spite of its high sense of duty, 
after a lengthy trial proved itself to be as incapable of actually 
securing civil liberty as the previous forms of sovereignty had 
been. Fortunately, by destroying the overweening power of the 
great Lords, it had proportionately raised the condition of the 
Commons; these, comprising a far greater portion of the people 
than the Lords, could, in a measure, be said to represent them, 
and were, therefore, better instruments for the advancement of 
liberty than the Lords had been. And so these very Commons, 
after having been the most subservient tool of absolutism ; after 
having almost done away with themselves by giving the King’s 
proclamations a force superior even to enacted statutes ; after 
having empowered the King to devise his crown by will; after 
having changed even their creed again and again at the nod 
and beck of their master, gradually recover both their power and 
their sense of it, and, examining into the bases of the sovereignty 
of one by divine right and freely criticising them, totally deny 
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their validity, and send the sovereign to the scaffold. The 
Restoration shows us the anomaly of a sovereign by divine right 
restrained by a Parliament —a condition too illogical to last. 
And when, finally, this sovereign goes so far as to attempt to 
again divest himself of his supremacy in the domain of con- 
science, in favor of a foreign lord, the whole people rise as one 
man, and, thoroughly satisfied that individual sovereignty in 
any form is incompatible with full liberty, abolish individual 
sovereignty, and replace it by that of the Parliament. 

But was this transfer of the sovereignty from an individual 
to the wealthier classes of the community in their corporate 
capacity sufficient to insure liberty? Certainly not. The reign 
of Parliament is signalized by the oppression of the unrepre- 
sented classes. The whole machinery of government was strained 
to enable capital to increase its profits by a proportionate increase 
of the miseries of labor. Parliamentary liberty became synony- 
mous with unrestrained exploitation of the weaker by the 
stronger, of the employed by the employer, of wives by husbands, 
of children by parents. 

All attempts on the part of the unrepresented to protect them- 
selves against the encroachments of their rulers were checked b- 
Draconic laws. Combinations of workmen for the purpose of 
bettering their conditions were forbidden by numerous and ever- 
recurring enactments. Not only were all contracts to combine 
for the purpose of lessening the hours of labor, or advancing 
wages, declared void, but they were put in the category of 
misdemeanors, and severe penalties were attached to them ; 
indeed, the mere making of a request to assist such movements 
by money subscriptions was punished by imprisonment. 

If a workman quitted his service before his time expired, 
he was guilty of a penal offense, and thus the employer was able 
to put on the serew at his pleasure, using for his guide nothing 
higher than his enlightened self-interest. And if workmen, 
under these conditions, sought to flee from their inhuman sur- 
roundings by emigrating into more favorable countries, they 
were stopped by a most stringent law against enticing artificers 
out of the kingdom, and against exporting their tools. This 
kept a full supply of labor on hand, and made it cheap. On 
the other hand, manufacturers were expressly authorized to 
meet and elect inspectors of work; these inspectors were em- 
powered to enter the dwellings of workmen at all reasonable 
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hours and examine their work, and if the work was not in 
compliance with the manifold statutes regulating the various 
kinds of work, enacted since the time of the Edwards, it was 
their duty to prosecute the workmen, and their unsupported 
oath was sufficient to convict. The laws of apprenticeship of 
Elizabeth were abolished, and the journeymen who had entered 
and completed their apprenticeship in obedience to, and in reliance 
upon these laws, were deprived of their valuable rights without 
one penny of compensation. The rights of the poorer classes 
to the soil were even less regarded than their rights to a fair 
return for their outlay of labor. Over four millions of acres of 
the common land of the kingdom were inclosed, that is, wrested 
from the poor and bestowed on the wealthy. While these 
freed themselves from all burdens on their land in regard to 
their lord, the king, they retained these burdens on copy-hold 
tenures on the land held of them, although their rights to those 
dues were less defensible than those of the king to dues from their 
tenures. For the loss of most of his rights they compensated 
the king, not by a tax on their lands, which gained everything, 
but by an excise, which they knew would chiefly fall on the poor, 
who gained nothing by their abolition. 

All these tyrannical laws were supplemented by others, which 
made the want of visible means of subsistence a penal offense, 
and the workman who might refuse to work on inhuman terms 
was sent to the house of correction and publicly whipped. 

The ruling classes, moreover, possessed a machinery for ex- 
ecuting these laws to the utmost degree of exactness and rigid- 
ity. The justice of the peace, capitalist and landlord himself, 
and united by all family and social ties, and all the promptings 
of self-interest with the legislature, was, to the poor man, a far 
more terrible tribunal than the Star Chamber had ever been to 
the rich. In the latter the aceused was at least judged by men 
of his own rank and station, by his peers; but the poor man, 
like the king, had no peers, and his judges were instigated, not 
only by their duty to the sovereign, but also by an inborn 
antipathy and class hatred. Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights 
were empty names, and of no avail to the vietim of the petty 
justice’s summary jurisdiction. And besides his capacity as 
criminal judge, he was also empowered to interfere in all con- 
flicts of a civil nature between employer and employés ; and in 
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all disputes between workman and master, he—himself frequently 
a master, and connected by all interests and ties with the master— 
was the arbiter. Even the finding of the rates of wages was in- 
trusted to him; a precautionary measure, to shut out the op- 
pressed from the last avenue of escape from their sad fate. 

And now if we add to these sins of commission by parlia- 
mentary government, only the single one of omission, which 
permitted the barbarous clearing of estate—that is, the eviction 
of tenants from lands held and tilled by them in order to con- 
vert these into sheep walks and deer forests, and thus caused the 
destitution and starvation of thousands upon thousands of indus- 
trious citizens of the state for the purpose of increasing the 
already bloated wealth of the titular land-owner, and of making 
labor still cheaper in the cities, we have a picture of tyranny in 
the England of the House of Hanover to which that of the 
Tudor and the Plantagenet periods might seem preferable. 

But the people did not seek to go back to the sovereignty of 
the barons or of the king, to feudalism, or absolutism (by again 
narrowing the basis of the sovereignty) in order to find allevia- 
tion from oppression ; on the contrary, profiting by the lessons of 
history, they widened the basis, and converted the sovereignty 
of individuals or classes into that of the people at large. 

And this sovereignty carries within it all the potentialities 
required for the final consummation of a perfectly free condition 
of society; for, comprising in itself all the elements of society, it 
is logically not incapable of bringing about a complete harmony 
among them. That in the fifty years of its existence it has not 
entirely undone all the evils resulting from the oppressions of 
many hundred years of feudalism, of two hundred years of 
absolute monarchy, and of one hundred and fifty years of the 
sovereignty of capital, is natural. If it had done so it would 
have proceeded indeed, too rapidly, and worked, itself, an op- 
pression which might have led to a reaction. But that it has 
made an undoubted and substantial advance, the statute books 
testify; these indeed have completely altered their tone and 
have taken on the color of humanity as previously they had the 
eolor of barbarism. While formerly all combinations among 
workmen to better their conditions were treated as crimes, now 
they are expressly legalized and encouraged. While formerly 
the employers appointed their own creatures as inspectors, in 
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order to oppress the workmen, now the government salaries a 
respectable class of agents in order to bring about an alleviation 
of their condition. While formerly the hours of labor were fixed 
so as to punish the laborer who worked less, they are now fixed so 
as to punish the capitalist who exacts more. While formerly land 
acts were for the purpose of evicting human beings in order to 
hasten the accumulation of capital in the hands of the favored 
classes, now the land acts are for the purpose of restraining eviction 
and protecting the interests of human beings against the selfish- 
ness of accumulators. While, in short, formerly, constitution 
and law had a care only for the property of the rich, now they 
deem the property of all classes worthy of protection. And 
since the year 1832, hardly a session of parliament has passed 
which has not contributed something toward the development of 
humanitarian principles, and which has not been a step forward 
in civilization. 

This advance, too, has been peaceful, conservative, with due 
regard for all reasonable acquired rights, and is at the same time 
not only a proof that popular sovereignty is a requisite of civil 
liberty, but also an earnest of what may be expected of it, as it 
becomes daily better understood and better trusted. 

Third. The definition of civil liberty. 

As the result of our investigation we are now able to formu- 
late a definition of civil liberty; a definition embodying a 
principle that may serve as a guide in the enactment of laws 
and furnish a canon of criticism for laws already enacted. It 
is this: 

Civil liberty is the result of the restraint exercised by the 
sovereign people on the more powerful individuals and classes 
of the community, preventing them from availing themselves 
of the excess of their power to the detriment of the other classes. 

It may be necessary to call attention to the fact that in this 
definition the word classes is not used in the sense of caste, so that 
ach person is not considered as confined to a single class; on 
the contrary it is assumed that every person actually belongs 
to several classes, in one of which indeed he may act as oppress- 
or, while in the other he may be himself oppressed. It is also 
to be remarked that the same class may be at the same time 
oppressor and oppressed; thus the manufacturing classes may 
suffer from the encroachment of monopolies, and as such be 
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oppressed, while at the same time they themselves may be op- 
pressors of their workmen. 

In the second place I must call attention to the fact that the 
principle contained in the definition, far from being in conflict 
with the rights of private property is, on the contrary, their very 
safeguard and maintenance. 

A person has no more right to use his property for the pur- 
pose of encroaching on others, than he has to commit a nuisance 
by means of it. And just as he is restrained from the latter in 
the very interests of private property, so he may be in the 
former case. In fact, the encroachment of monopolies, such as 
railway corporations, on the rights of others, are nothing else than 
purprestures,— nuisances, by encroachment on public rights,— 
and their restraint is absolutely necessary to liberty. For we 
must ever remember that liberty is not characterized by absence 
of restraint, that, indeed, restraint is its very life and being; 
but by absence of oppression. 

Nor does any danger arise from carrying out this principle to 
its extreme consequence, as it carries its own limitation within 
it. So far as the government interferes in private concerns in 
order to prevent encroachments of the more powerful classes— 
so far, and only so far, the interference is justifiable and neces- 
sary to liberty. But the moment it steps beyond this limit, it 
becomes itself oppressive, for then its action will be in itself a 
wrongful encroachment and subversive of liberty. 

In the third place, the principle we have reached furnishes a 
conclusive answer to those who deery all governmental interfer- 
ences for the purpose of counteracting oppression as “ paternal,” 
and unfit for a free people, who should rely on self-help; for 
this principle points to governmental interference as the essen- 
tial feature of civil liberty. Moreover, a government by the 
people can in no ease become a paternal government, since its 
law-makers are its mandatories and servants, carrying out its 
will, and not its fathers or its masters. I admit that the self- 
protecting organization of classes in arms against each other, 
culminating in lock-outs on the one side and strikes on the 
other, with selfishness, hatred, discord, oppression, brutality, 
attended by general demoralization and harrowing suffering, 
may be considered self-help, but it is the self-help of feudalism, 
and savors strongly of barbarism. 
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I contend, however, at the same time, that the action of a 
people through its elected agents, organized as a government, is 
equally entitled to be called self-help, and that it is a self-help 
just as manly, nay, far more manly, if we use this word in its 
highest sense; for it is productive of regard for law, of deference 
to the common weal, and of an harmonious and peaceful develop- 
ment of the resources of individuals and the state. 

And this I consider to be the self-help of liberty, progress, 
and civilization, the ideal of democratic institutions. 


Isaac L. RICE. 
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THE time-honored jokes about the “ American language” are 
generally supposed to be antiquated as well as venerable; and 
serious references, like that of Dean Alford, to “ the process of 
deterioration which our Queen’s English has undergone at the 
hands of the Americans,” are not often found in British pub- 
lications of very recent date, except when accompanied (as was 
the dean’s) by some display of insular prejudice or crass igno- 
rance in regard to the history, geography or politics of the 
United States, such as would naturally disqualify the writer, in 
the mind of an impartial judge, as a critic of anything pertain- 
ing to this country. Yet the pages of so important a periodical 
as the London “ Nineteenth Century” gave place, not long ago, 
to an article by Mr. Fitzedward Hall, in which it is gravely (as 
well as elegantly) stated that William Cullen Bryant lived 
“among a people among whom our language is daily becoming 
more and more depraved,” and that whoever compares the 
diction of “ Edgar Huntly,’—a forgotten novel, published in 
1799,— with Mr. Bryant’s letters, “the English of which is not 
much worse than that of ninety-nine out of every hundred of 
his college-bred compatriots, will very soon become aware to 
what degree the art of writing our language has declined among 
educated” people in the United States ! 

That such rubbish should be written by a recognized author- 
ity in philology ceases to be surprising, when it is understood 
that the author is—not a Briton, as might be supposed, but one 
of those extraordinary Americans of the Henry James, Jr., 
stripe, who seem to regard it rather as matter of regret than 
otherwise that they were not born in Europe. But that the 
editor of such a magazine as that in which this effusion appeared 
should think it worth while to print, and presumably to pay for 
it, is a phenomenon which suggests two interesting reflections. 
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The first, of comparatively minor importance, is merely that our 
English cousins have a good deal yet to learn about our common 
language as used in the two countries. The second is, that 
where there is so much smoke there must be some flame. That 
is, making all allowances, there must really exist certain notice- 
able variations between the styles of writing and speaking that 
are current on the opposite sides of the Atlantic; for if no differ- 
ences at all could be found, it is hardly probable than an intelli- 
gent man, however strongly British his prepossessions, would 
eare to publish a dissertation in which our practice is deliber- 
ately set down as distinctly inferior to that of his own nation. 
In what these differences consist, and in what particulars the 
mother tongue may be thought to have become especially “ de- 
praved” in this country, are questions deserving attention. 


In the first place, it will hardly be denied in any quarter 
that the speech of the United States is quite unlike that of 
Great Britain, in the important particular that here we have no 
dialects. Trifling variations in pronunciation, and in the use of 
afew particular words, certainly exist. The Yankee “ expects” 
or “calculates,” while the Virginian “reckons”; the illiterate 
Northerner “claims,” and the Southerner of similar class, by a 
very curious reversal of the blunder, “allows,” what better edu- 
eated people merely assert. The pails and pans of the world at 
large become “ buckets” when taken to Kentucky. It is “ even- 
ing” in Richmord while afternoon still lingers a hundred miles 
due north at Washington. Vessels go into “doeks” on their 
arrival at Philadelphia, but into “slips” at Mobile ; they are tied 
up to “wharves” at Boston, but to “piers” at Chicago. Dis- 
tances are measured by “squares” in Baltimore, by “ blocks” in 
Providence. The “shilling” of New York is the “levy” of 
Pennsylvania, the “bit” of San Francisco, the “ninepence” of 
old New England, and the “esealan” of New Orleans. But put 
all these variations together, with such others as more eareful 
examination might reveal, and how far short they fall of rep 
resenting anything like the real dialectic differences of speech 
that obtain, and always have obtained, not only between the 
three kingdoms, but even between contiguous sections of Eng 
land itself! 

It onght to be remembered also that the ordinary language 
of the United States includes not greatly more of what may be 
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ealled caste variations than of those that are attributable to 
differences of locality. The speech of the lower orders of our 
people, whether examined in regard to its vocabulary, its con- 
struction, or its pronunciation, differs from what all admit to be 
standard correctness by a much smaller degree than is the case 
in England. A comparison of slang dictionaries will reveal a 
far longer list of unauthorized words as current among British 
“cadgers” than among their congeners in the United States. 
Grammatical rules are violated badly enough by the ignorant of 
our own cities every day, no doubt; but how often, after all, 
will you hear from intelligent and respectable working people 
of American descent quite such a solecism as the “I were” and 
“he were” that one so frequently notices in the mouths of lower 
middle-class Britons, accustomed all their lives to conversation 
with speakers of the purest English? And as for pronuncia- 
tion, we have our faults of course, in abundance, and ought to 
amend them with all diligence; but where, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, will you discover any such utter disability of hearing 
or discernment as can permit men to drop or multiply their h’s or 
transpose their w’s and v’s ? 

Speaking of pronunciation and with regard to orthoepy 
proper, the deliberate sounding of single words, it will be 
found that in almost every case the difference between the 
British practice and ours is due to the American’s following 
more closely than does the Briton the spelling of the word, a 
habit which can hardly result in depraving the language, but 
seems rather to suggest that the American is the greater reader 
of the two, and therefore likely to be the safer guide in questions 
of verbal correctness. Thus the now thoroughly anglicized 
French word trait, in which no American ever thinks of dropping 
the final ¢, is still commonly called fray in England, and that pro- 
nunciation is given the place of honor in the best British 
authority, Stormonth’s excellent dictionary. Sliver, which very 
many Americans call sliver, following the obvious analogy of 
the more common word Jiver, and following, too, the example of 
the poet Chaueer—is sliver and s/iver only, at present in Great 
Britain; and schedule, which we invariably pronounce skedule, 
constitutes in England almost the only exception to the rule 
that ch is hard after the initial s, being there called shedule. 

And in respect to geographical names, the closer adherence of 
our countrymen to the guidance of the orthography is, of 
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course, notorious and manifest. Except the dropping, in imita- 
tion of the French, of the final s of Z/linois, the words Connecticut 
and Arkansas (the latter a very doubtful exception), and a few 
terms like Siouwr, derived from corruptions of Indian names, 
there is hardly an important geographical appellation indige- 
nous to our soil which is not pronounced very nearly as it is 
spelled. And when names are imported with a weil-marked 
divergence between the sound and the spelling, a strong tendency 
toward the obliteration of this divergence is sure to become 
manifest. Warwick is about as often Warwick as Warick when 
spoken of in America; Norwich is more commonly Norwich than 
Noridge; St. Louis and Louisville are often called St. Lewis and 
Lewisville ; a resident of Delaware County, N. Y., would not 
know what place was meant if the county seat were spoken of 
as “ Daily,” so perfeetly settled is “ Delhi” as the pronunciation 
no less than as the spelling of the name. So long as Chautauqua 
was spelled with a final e, people persisted in saying Chautauk, 
notwithstanding that the local practice was always otherwise; 
but an immediate reformation was effected, some twenty years 
ago, by the simple expedient of substituting an a. It is probably 
quite safe to say that no mispronunciation of a geographical 
name growing out of an attempt to follow too closely the sound 
of its letters has ever become so prevalent in Great Britain as 
even to suggest the idea of making the spelling conform to the 
orthoepy ; and furthermore that, if such a difficulty occurred, the 
attempted remedy in question would be found in that country 
quite unproductive of any change in the popular usage. 
Passing from orthoepy to orthography, it hardly need be 
said that in every instance where a change in spelling has 
originated in the United States, the change has been in the 
direction of simplicity, and in the interest, therefore, of the 
“reform” which the Philologieal Society of Great Britain so 
warmly favors. The dropping of the second g in waggon, the u in 
parlour and similar words, the e in storey (of a house), and the 
final e¢ in pease (plural of pea),* are all changes in this direction, 
and so is the substitution of w for ugh in plough, and f for ugh in 
draught, and the abandonment of the spellings shew, cyder, tyre, 
and especially gaol, the universal adoption of jail bringing the 
word into harmony with the rest of the language, as there is no 


” Of course, pease was not originally a plural word, but nobody thinks of 
it otherwise now. 
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other instance in English of a soft g before a—notwithstanding 
that some absurd people, who do not call Margaret Marjaret, or 
Garfield Jarfield, will persist in saying cleomarjarine. 

In respect to at least one American spelling, that of plow, 
and probably others, it should not be forgotten that the 
prevalent practice in this country is in accordance with the 
eustom of an earlier time, from which divergence without good 
reason had gradually grown up in England. And this brings us to 
another strongly marked characteristic of our American speech — 
its greater permanence and steadiness, so to speak, as compared 
with that of the mother country. This peculiarity will appear 
very clearly, on close examination of any list of words supposed 
to have been greatly distorted in their meaning or even manu- 
factured out of whole cloth by erring Yankees, a very large pro- 
portion of which will almost always be found to be good old 
English, grown obsolescent or obsolete at home, but preserved 
in the New World in their pristine vitality and foree; and con- 
versely, on examining such a book as Halliwell’s Dictionary of 
Archaisms and Provincialisms, which contains, presumably, no 
word now in good use in Great Britain in the meaning given, 
the American reader will discover a great number of terms— 
nearly three hundred, I should say—with which he is perfeetly 
familiar. Here are a few examples, not including any that 
are marked as provineial, the inference being that all these 
words were once good English, but are no longer in common 
use in the mother country: Adze, affectation, amerce, and- 
irons, angry (said of a wound), bay-window, bearers (at a 
funeral), burly, cesspool, clodhopper, clutter, copious, counter- 
feit money, cross-purposes, deft, din, greenhorn, hasp, lintel, 
loop-hole, newel, ornate, perforce, ragamuffin, riffraff, rig- 
marole, scant, shingles, sutler, thill, toady, trash, under- 
pinning. 

It would not be difficult, on the other hand, to compile quite 
a list of Briticisms, ineluding words recently invented in Great 
Britain, like “ totalling,” or “ totting,” for adding up; “ hipped,” 
for out of spirits; ‘“navvy,” for laborer; “fad,” for pastime ; 
“randomly,” for at random; “ outing,” for pleasure excursion ; 
“tund,” for beat; and a larger class of old words now used in 
that country in a comparatively new and in some respects 
objectionable signification not generally recognized in the 
United States. 
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I remember hearing with astonishment, a dozen years ago, 
from an English gentleman of culture and high social standing, 
that it was necessary to remove the gates of Quebec, “‘ to give 
more room for traffic.” I asked no questions, but wondered 
inwardly whether the people of the American Gibraltar were in 
the habit, like the ancient Orientals, of resorting to the gates of 
the town to exchange commodities with each other. On our 
arrival next morning, the mystery was solved; it was travel, not 
barter, that my friend meant by traffic. The word is continually 
thus misused in England, and it must be sorrowfully admitted 
that the bad habit is now slowly invading this country as well. 
Other examples—as yet, happily, not naturalized in American 
usage—are: Famous, for excellent; bargain, for haggle; tire- 
some, for disagreeable; rot, for nonsense; jug, for pitcher; good 
form, for in good taste ; trap, for light wagon ; tub, for bathe ; stop, 
for remain; assist, for be present ; plant, for fixtures; intimate, for 
announce, and fidy for almost anything complimentary. A Lon- 
don paper made mention, the other day, of “a very tidy bull,” the 
writer meaning a valuable animal, and by no means intending 
to refer to any particular neatness in the beast’s habits. English 
hostlers also,—to get pretty well down in the social scale, though 
by no means going as low as do the compilers of what are termed 
Americanisms in their search for blunders,— English hostlers 
sometimes speak of chilling cold water, meaning warming it 
slightly,—an extraordinary perversion of a very common and 
elementary word. 

it is not only, however, in their reeent coinages and anoma- 
lous assigning of new meanings to old terms that the English 
have made reckless changes in the body of our speech where 
the American practice adheres to the former standard. They 
have swung off in the opposite direction also, curtailing to 
no good purpose the significance of several words. A “ young 
person” is always a girl in England. An invalid is “ill,” 
not sick, unless he happens to be nauseated, though it is 
regarded as perfectly proper to deseribe him as confined to 
a sick-room or stretched upon a sick-bed. A Briton is horrified 
at the idea of riding in a earriage; although he makes no 
seruple of riding in an omnibus or a street car When you 
enter the vehicle at the side, you drive; when at the end, 
you ride. And if the author of * Macleod of Dare” is a trust- 
worthy guide, the word wp, used in reference to a journey in 
Great Britain, indicates, not that the traveler is seeking a more 
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elevated region or moving northwardly, but solely that he 
is going toward the capital; “ up to London” and “ down to the 
Highlands” are, it appears, the correct formule. 

A third kind of variation that seems to have grown up in 
Great Britain to a greater extent than in this country, is 
the habit of turning active and especially reflexive verbs 
into neuters, as “ Don’t trouble,” for “ Don’t trouble yourself.” 
As long ago as 1854, Miss Yonge wrote (in “ Heart’s-ease”): 
“Theodora flung away and was rushing off.” Charles Reade, 
whom the astute Fitzedward Hall ranks among “the choicest of 
living English writers,” is guilty of such phrases as “ Wardlaw 
whipped before him,” [Little] “flung out of the room,” and 
various others. These and similarly incomplete sentences 
certainly strike the American ear as decided innovations, and 
constitute a peculiarity of diction very rarely to be observed on 
this side of the water. 

The English have also a practice,more pronounced by far 
than our own, of abbreviating a good many words in their 
common talk. They never call their consolidated government 
bonds anything but “consols.” The Zoological Gardens in 
London are the “ Zoo,” and a series of popular concerts given 
every season in the same city are euphoniously denominated 
the “Monday Pops.” Hampshire is “Hants”; Buckingham- 
shire, “ Bucks”; Hertfordshire, “‘ Herts.” A similar liberty 
is taken with the names of firms; *‘Smith & Co.” is made to do 
duty, even in formal business letters, for the established title, 
“Smith, Brown & Robinson.” 

In the construction of many sentences, however, an opposite 
plan is frequently followed: the insertion of utterly superfluous 
words. Thus one occasionally hear English ladies ask, “ What- 
ever are you doing?”—meaning, “What are you doing?” 
In Herbert Spencer on Education, we read that “‘ in Russia, the 
infant mortality is something enormous”; few Americans would 
have put in the “something.” And who has not been disgusted 
by the innumerable got’s with which so many English pages 
fairly bristle?—in places, I mean, where the author does not 
intend to convey the slightest idea of getting, but only that of 
present possession. The general American dislike of this word, 
and our practice, where the past participle of get must be used, 
of adopting the old and softer form gotten (now searcely ever 
heard in England), are not exactly what would be expected of a 
people who are ruining the language. 
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There seems, moreover, to be some ground for the opinion 
that good English authors in general are less particular about 
many points of grammar than are Americans of the same 
class. Dean Alford is authority for the statement that “ our 
best writers (meaning the best British writers) have the popular 
expressions, these kind, those sort,” where this kind or that sort is 
intended. In a story called “‘ The Ladies Lindores,” published 
serially in “ Blackwood,” we find the following: “There are 
some happy writers whose mission it is to expound the manners 
and customs of the great. . . . And yet, alas! to these writers, 
when they have done all, yet must we add that they fail to sat- 
isfy their models. ... ‘As if these sort of people knew anything 
about society!’ Lady Adeliza says.” Lady Adeliza, or her re- 
porter, would do well to study a certain very elementary rule of 
grammar. 

Worse than this, perhaps, is Charles Reade’s occasional blun- 
dering with the nominative and objective cases, as when he 
makes the high-born and elegant Edward Fountain, Esq., of 
Font-Abbey, inform his niece that “there will be only us two 
at dinner.” Worse still is the confusing of the verbs lie 
and Jay, an error very rarely to be observed in respectable Amer- 
ican society, but one to which Dean Alford says Eton graduates 
are especially prone, and of which a striking instance may be 
observed in an extraordinary place for a grammatical error— 
Stormonth’s English Word-Book—where laid is actually given 
as the participle of lie! After noting this, one need hardly be 
surprised to find the same writer defining Alborak (in the supple- 
ment to his dictionary) as “the white mule on which Mohammed 
is said to have rode from Jerusalem to heaven”! And there are 
certain highly incorrect constructions, like “ different to,” for 
different from, and “immediately” or “ directly,” for as soon as, 
which are notoriously British, and of which it is almost safe to 
say that no American is ever guilty. 

Mr. Fitzedward Hall, as already quoted, is of opinion that 
educated people in this country have lost the ability to write our 
language as did the author of “Edgar Huntly,” eighty years 
ago. What must he think of the improvement that has been 
made on the other side of the sea, when he turns the pages of 
“ Endymion ” and notices the following, among other phrases of 
similar correctness and beauty? “ Everybody says what they 
like”; “I would never leave him for a moment, on/y I know he 
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would get wearied of me”; “I have never been back to the old 
place.” Speaking in all seriousness, were it not on the whole 
preferable that the art of writing English should decline every- 
where even faster than it has declined in this country since the 
close of the last century, rather than that it should develop into 
such perfection as is illustrated by the last literary production 
of an ex-prime-minister of Great Britain ? 

Of course nobody thinks of denying, nevertheless, that a 
number of new, and in many cases unealled for, words and 
expressions have been invented and now pass current in the 
United States, or that the meaning of some others has been 
gradually warped, to the injury of the language, just as has 
occurred in England. This part of the subject has been labori- 
ously investigated by several diligent students. Not to speak of 
articles in periodicals, brief essays, and single chapters, no less 
than four books devoted entirely to so-called Americanisms have 
from time to time appeared: Pickering’s Vocabulary, in 1816; 
Elwyn’s Glossary, in 1859; Schele de Vere’s Americanisms, in 
1872; and Bartlett’s Dictionary, of which successive editions 
were published in 1848, 1859, 1860, and 1877. The student of 
language will find much to interest, and not a little to amuse 
him, in each of these compilations of monstrosities. 

John Pickering’s “ Vocabulary, or Collection of Words and 
Phrases which have been supposed to be peculiar to the United 
States,” originated in the author’s practice, while living in Lon- 
don during the first two years of this century, of noting down, 
for the purpose of avoiding them, such of his own verbal expres- 
sions as were condemned for American errors by his British 
friends. After returning to this country, he communicated a 
paper on the subject, consisting of an essay and a list of words, 
to the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and shortly 
after, having largely amplified the vocabulary, he submitted 
the whole to the judgment of his countrymen for their in- 
struction and admonition. As finally published, the list con- 
tains over five hundred words, of which not more than 
about seventy are really of American origin and now in re- 
spectable use. As examples, may be cited backwoodsman, bar- 
becue, belittle, bookstore, breadstuff, caucus, clapboard, dutiable, 
gubernatorial, hominy, intervale, salt-lick, offset, portage, rapids, 
samp, and sleigh. The other six-sevenths of the book consists of 
mere vulgarisms and blunders; unauthorized expressions in- 
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vented by eccentric writers and never generally adopted; and 
words really British in their origin, though not current in good 
London society: to which last class, by the way, it is probable 
that some of the terms above mentioned as genuine American- 
isms might be transferred, were their full history known. 

Dr. Elwyn’s “Glossary of Supposed Americanisms” was 
undertaken “to show how much there yet remains in this 
country of language and customs directly brought from our re- 
motest ancestry,” a purpose quite different from that of Mr. 
Pickering; but the chief value of the book consists in the con- 
tribution it makes to our knowledge of Pennsylvania provin- 
cialisms, of which the author is evidently a careful observer. 
About four hundred and sixty words are included, a clear ma- 
jority of which would be quite as little understood in decent 
American as in decent British society ; but it seems that we have 
been accused of manufacturing the whole list, while the fact is 
that they are one and all of British origin. 

Schele de Vere’s “ Americanisms,” a small octavo of some- 
thing less than seven hundred pages, differs from the other 
works mentioned, in not adopting the dictionary form, but 
presenting our verbal peculiarities arranged in various classes. 
The author has been accused of plagiarizing from Bartlett, 
and doubtless did avail himself freely of the labors of that 
diligent lexicographer; but he added a good deal of original 
matter, and his book possesses an interest of its own, being in- 
deed the only one of the four that is likely to be read entirely 
through. About four thousand words and phrases appear in 
the index. 

Bartlett’s “Dictionary of Americanisms” is, in its latest 
edition, a bulky octavo of over eight hundred pages, contain- 
ing something above five thousand six hundred entries, but 
hardly representing more than about five hundred genuine and 
distinct Americanisms now in decent use, less than one-tenth of 
the whole number of articles. Of the remainder, nearly four 
hundred words and phrases are set down by the author himself 
as of British origin. Perhaps the most surprising word in this 
class is immediately for “as soon as.” This wretched expression, 
Mr. Bartlett writes, “is creeping into use from England.” What 
possible sense there can be in counting as an Americanism a 
villanously ungrammatical construction which is creeping into 
use in this country from England, it would puzzle Fitzedward 
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Hall himself to explain. At least one hundred and seventy-five 
more, and probably a much larger number, are also certainly 
British, though the author seems not to be aware of it. Many 
of these have already been pointed out by various reviewers, but 
I believe the following have escaped notice : 


Ampersand, beef (an ox), blaze (a mark on a tree), clever (good-natured), cra- 
dle (scythe), hulking (unwieldy), Jack-at-a-pinch, pitch in, sauce (impudence), 
shinny, stand (a platform), stock (cattle), and tramp (a strolling vagabond )— 
are all in Halliwell. Cookey, a little cake; in Prof. J. F. W. Johnston’s 
‘*Notes on North America,” chap. 23, vol. 2, we read that this word is 
familiar to a Scotchman’s ears. Firedogs, andirons ; this is found in Brockett’s 
‘Glossary of North Country Words.” Right, for very ; fancy setting this down 
as an Americanism! Did Mr. Bartlett ever read the 139th Psalm, “‘ Marvel- 
ous are thy works, and that my soul knoweth right well?” To set to rights, 
and safe, a place of security, are both in Elwyn, the former credited to Essex, 
and the latter to Suffolk. Span for perfectly ; the expression “‘ Span new” 
is as old as Chaucer. Stop for stay, as ‘‘I am stopping at a hotel.” The insertion 
of this detestable Briticism in a dictionary of Americanisms, of all places in 
the world, is one of the curiosities of the book. Too thin ; Smollett wrote, in 
‘Peregrine Pickle” (published 1751): ‘‘ This pretext was too thin to impose 
upon her lover.” And Shakspere, in Henry VIIL, Act 5, Scene 2, makes 
the king say: ‘‘ You were ever good at sudden commendations, Bishop of 
Winchester. But knowI come not to hear such flattery now, and in my pres- 
ence ; they are too thin and bare to hide offenses.” Tophet, the place of tor- 
ment; this is of course just as much an Americanism as is Eden, or Babylon, 
or Jerusalem. Touch-and-go ; who does not remember the ‘ touch-and-go 
young Barnacle” of the circumlocution office in Charles Dickens’s ‘‘ Little 
Dorrit”? ‘‘Well,” a meaningless preface to a sentence; the word is twice 
used in this way by highly aristocratic speakers in the first chapter of ‘‘ Endy- 
mion.” Lord Beaconsfield would have been slightly amused if Mr. Bartlett 
had informed him that he represented Sidney Wilton and William Ferrars as 
conversing in the American dialect. 


The rest of the dictionary, say four-fifths, is made up, partly 
of expressions never in general use or long since antiquated; 
partly of mispronunciations, grammatical errors and unauthor- 
ized contractions; partly of vulgar and disgusting slang; and 
partly of wearisome repetitions. It is a great pity that the 
diligent compiler, in his anxiety to make a big book, buried his 
grains of wheat under so appalling a mountain of chaff. 

In regard to genuine Americanisms— words and phrases really 
peculiar to this country, or used here in a sense never recognized 
in England—it is needless to take note of any that are cor- 
rectly defined by Bartlett, his book being, with all its faults, 
indisputably the standard work of reference on this subject. 
VOL. CXXXVI.—NO. 314. 3 
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Among those that he has either omitted, or about which his 
statements invite remark, are the following : 


Blizzard. This remarkable word Mr. Bartlett defines as a “‘ poser,” having 
noticed, apparently, only a single instance of its use, and jumped at the 
conclusion that this is the meaning intended. He adds the comment, 
**not known in the Eastern States,” which was generally true no doubt until 
the sharp winter of 1880-81 familiarized the term (as well as the thing 
itself, in a greatly modified form) to the people of the East. It is hardly 
necessary to say that a real blizzard, as the word is now understood, is a 
terrific storm, with low barometer, light clouds or none at all, “and the air 
full of particles of snow, in the form of dry, sharp erystals, which, driven 
before the wind, bite and sting like fire.” The term is said to have made its first 
appearance in print about the year 1860, in a newspaper called the ‘‘Northern 
Vindicator,” published at Estherville, Minn. Its etymology can only be guessed 
at, but there has been no lack of guesses. The English word blister; the 
French bouillard; the German blitz; the Spanish brisa; the surname Bliz- 
zard (said to be common around Baltimore) ; an unpronounceable Sioux term, 
and the Scotch verb blizzen—all these and other words have been suggested 
with various degrees of improbability as the origin of the term. My own con- 
jecture is that it is simply an onomatopeia: an attempt, not wholly unsuc- 
cessful, to represent the whistling and ‘‘ driving” noise of a terrible storm. 
It should be added that the word seems to have been occasionally used in vari- 
ous places in the Eastern States fora long time past, in significations quite 
different from its present meaning. Boom —a semi-slang expression, though 
it appears in the 1881 supplement to Worcester, descriptive of a sudden 
advance in popularity or in price. Perhaps borrowed from the mining phrase- 
ology of the Far West, where a process called booming is sometimes adopted 
to clear off surface soil and reveal supposed mineral veins. An artificial 
reservoir is constructed near the summit of a mountain, which is first allowed 
to fill with water, and is then suddenly opened, whereupon a mighty torrent 
rushes down the slope, carrying rocks, trees, earth and all, with resistless force. 
To buck against —to oppose violently. Canaille — shorts, or low grades of flour. 
Casket — a kind of coffin. This first appears in the Webster Supplement of 
1879. Coal— Bartlett blunders fearfully in attempting to give the names of 
the different sizes of coal: His list is: 1. Broken, or furnace coal, being the 
largest lumps; 2. Stove or range; 3. Pea or nut; 4. Egg; 5. Coal dust. The 
correct nomenclature is: 1. Furnace; 2. Egg; 3. Stove; 4. Chestnut; 5. 
Pea; 6. Coal dust. Coral of lobster —Unimpregnated eggs. Not in the diction- 
aries except the Webster Supplement, and incorrectly defined there. Dodger 
—a small handbill; not in the dictionaries. Lscalan — twelve and a half cents. 
A New Orleans term, not in the dictionaries. Fair —an exhibition, not primarily 
for the purpose of sale. This very common American use of the word is not 
recognized by any dictionary in ordinary use, though the authority of a 
recent writer in the ** Westminster Review” may be cited in its support. 
French — a term used in Maryland and Virginia for anything that is greatly 
disliked. Furore — an excitement, not in any English dictionary, so far as I 
know, although it is found in one of Bartlett’s citations. Gripsack—a vulgar 
term fora satchel, chiefly heard at the West. Highwines —this may not be an 
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American coinage, but I believe it appears in no dictionary except the Wor- 
cester Supplement. Jnstitute—aconvention. Farmers’ Institutes — meetings 
lasting two or three days, with lectures and discussions — are very common. 
at the West. Liable for likely —a vulgar error that sometimes creeps into good 
company. Mung news. A writer in Blackwood, for October, 1877, says that 
mung is the preterite of the old English verb ming, to mix —whence mingle — 
and means, not false (as Bartlett has it), but confused. You must not, instead 
of you may not, as the reverse of you may. Closely allied to this is the incorrect 
use of can for may, when there is no question of ability. A line on the face 
of our postal cards makes the absurd statement that ‘‘ nothing but the address 
can de placed on this side.” The English newspaper wrappers have a similar 
notice, correctly worded: ‘‘This wrapper may only be used for newspapers.” 
Ninepence. Twelve anda half cents. Formerly used in New England and 
Virginia. Railroad nomenclature. Bartlett gives a list of eighteen objects 
pertaining to railroads, which have different names in the two countries, but 
fails to note that the American “buffer” is the English ‘‘ bumper,” and the 
American “‘ grade” the English “ gradient.” Solid-colored. All of the same 
color. This expression, common among ¢attle-breeders and drygoods deal- 
ers, may not be an Americanism, perhaps, but no dictionary defines it. 
Spilth—in the sense of street mud. This occurs at page 259 of a story called 
“Alice Brand,” by A. G. Riddle, published in New York, in 1875. Super. 
Bartlett says this is a contraction of superintendent. The ‘ super,” or, as he is 
commonly ealled, the “ supe” at a theater, is certainly by no means a super- 


intendent, but a supernumerary. Tenderfoot—a new arrival from civiliza- 
tion in the wild regions of the Far West. There is a post-office called ‘‘ Ten- 


derfoot,” in Custer County, Dak. Whisky. It is, perhaps, to Mr. Bartlett’s 
credit that he does not seem to be very well ‘‘up” in the varieties of this 
popular beverage, as he remarks that ‘‘ Bourbon whisky is the best, being 
made of rye.” As to the question of the best kind of whisky, there may be 
differences of opinion, but as to Bourbon’s being made of rye, the fact is that 
Bourbon never contains more than one-third of rye, and seldom as much as 


that. 
GILBERT M. TUCKER. 





THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF PROGRESSIVE 
THINKERS. 


For our present purpose we may divide the world of thinkers 
into two classes: the progressive and the non-progressive. The 
latter class may include all those who either cannot or dare not 
pass beyond certain narrow and well-defined limits. If the limi- 
tations arise from want of strength to grasp a subject in its 
larger bearings, and to follow out lines of reasoning to their 
logical conclusions, or if the mental vision be dark and prej- 
udiced from want of a sufficiently broad culture, such persons 
deserve sympathy rather than censure, and may be dropped out 
of the discussions that involve close and serious thought. 

But there is another and a very large class of thinkers of 
whom it cannot be said that they are wanting either in ability or 
training, and yet, like a picket upon guard, they come and go 
along the same path: there is a boundary line beyond which they 
dare not pass. The territory beyond is held by an enemy, or 
belongs to some other tribe, and the most that is permitted them 
is to stand on the border and look over, or perhaps in the night- 
time, or under safe cover, make a hasty reconnaissance and then 
retreat within the range of their own guns. 

Now, were these limitations the boundary lines of thought 
and fact, the position of such thinkers would call for no criticism, 
for all thought, as thought, is necessarily conditioned within the 
laws of thought, and hedged about by the world of fact. And hence 
there is not, and in the nature of things there never can be, any 
such thing as free thought. To these natural and necessary 
limitations all rational minds cheerfully submit. Not to do this 
is to cease to think, and to abandon one’s self to a lawless way 
that is worse than idle—it is positively hurtful. It is to drift and 
not to make headway. But whilst free thought is something in 
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itself unthinkable, there is such a thing as freedom to think. 
The true thinker is and must be free within the laws of thinking 
and the world of things. His ships may sail every sea and his 
forees march across every continent. He acknowledges no right 
of preémption or pre-occupation by which any school or sect or 
party can lift up a flag and say, “ This territory is ours, and you 
dare not come and dwell within our lines.” Truth is too bound- 
less and divine to admit of any monopoly: like the air and the 
light of the sun it should be free to all. But very unfortunately 
for our world, truth is a territory that has been long in dispute, 
and in hostile hands ; its fields have been fought over by many 
contending armies, and each one has conquered or captured some 
portion of the wide domain and thrown up fortifications, and 
with trained gunners guards the way against the approach of all 
invaders. And somehow this right of occupation has been gener- 
ally conceded so far as to make one liable to the suspicion of 
deserting his own standard if he attempts to pass beyond the line 
covered by his own flag. 

Were it possible to draw the lines so as to define accurately the 
boundary between good and evil, the false and the true, and to 
station the armies accordingly, then the warfare might be a just 
one ; but the sad thing is that too often, and generally, it is a divis- 
ion, not of those who should be enemies, but of those whose com- 
mon interests should make them friends, and in this way it hap- 
pens that we have parties in politics and science and philosophy 
and religion. And becoming partisans, men almost necessarily 
become something less and something more than seekers and 
defenders of the true; for it will hardly be claimed by any party 
that it holds all truth and carries along nothing that is false. 

Looking at the field in this light we find thinkers generally 
committed to the defense of some system, and in so far as that 
is the case they have lost their liberty. They may think, but they 
must think in one way, and along one line, and with the depress- 
ing feeling all the time hanging over them, that, after all their 
thinking, the party, or the creed, has settled the matter in ad- 
vance as to what they must at last believe. 

One by birth or education, or by both, finds himself in some one 
of the sects; or he may in his earlier years have sought its mem- 
bership. All this occurs in the learning or acquisition period, 
and long before it has been possible for the mind to reach that 
breadth of view that can come only as the result of culture and 
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reflection. He chose for himself, or others chose for him, and 
he is now committed to a certain faith; he is planted as it were 
in a soil, grows up in the midst of certain surroundings and 
associations, and in these finds his home and his life; it is 
only fair to assume that this planting, whether by himself or 
his sponsors, was entirely sincere, and meant for the best. 

He may have been raised as a Protestant or a Romanist, 
or among the differentiating sects, as a Calvinist or an Arminian, 
and to believe in total depravity and endless punishment, and for 
a time supposed that his sect held all truth, and that all beyond 
was largely false; but with reflection and a wider reading he 
comes first to question and then to doubt some of the things he 
once accepted, and looking into other fields of thought he dis- 
covers forms of truth where he once supposed all was error; 
and to some of these truths he is attracted, and, yielding to their 
influence, is won over into a 'arger life, and for the time, for- 
getting the lines that were long ago drawn about him so closely, 
he rejoices in the wealth of this larger world. 

In touching this larger land he has come upon shores that are 
beset with trials and temptations. He is as yet true; that is, he 
has at heart the love of truth and right; and in this richer ex- 
perience he would gladly rest and work. He has tasted the love 
of truth as truth and the love of man as man; but in this larger 
life and love he soon begins to feel the hard restraints of his sect, 
and in the fullness of his heart he transcends his narrow limita- 
tions and finds himself speaking in the language and feeling the 
thrill and breathing the air of the universal love and the broad 
brotherhood of the race. But now comes a new experience — a 
sad one; he hears the whispers of suspicion, and feels for 
the first time the cold sense of desertion, of being shunned 
by his old-time friends as one who is somehow not true, and the 
faith that had lifted him up like the great tides of the sea 
is denounced as false and dangerous. 

What shall he do? He feels that he is not a deserter from 
truth and right; that he loves God and man—loves as never 
before; and longs to see all mankind lifted up and borne 
out into this great ocean of life. But the keen heresy hunters 
are on his track ; their bloody yelp draws nearer, and the battle- 
ery of party is raised. Were it the battle of truth he would 
rejoice, for this he loves, and would see it vindicated at any cost 
to himself. But the issue is not truth, but what the party 
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or sect says is truth—something that was long ago settled, 
not by God or his word, but by the opinion of man; and being 
settled and accepted it became the basis of an organization, and 
he finds that the question is not truth. But what does the 
ereed say? Much of this creed he believes, and to all that 
he deems essential, or to the truth in substance, he can fully 
assent. But the form, the cold letter, and not the warm life, 
is pressed down upon him, and the ultimatum presented is, 
“Say this or consent to a painful silence, or go hence—consent 
to be banished from early associations and those you love, 
and begin anew in the wide world; if you think there is 
truth over in those other fields, go where it is, but don’t attempt 
to bring that kind of truth and think it can be permitted to 
grow in our soil.” 

Here the temptation may arise to compromise—to play 
double, to say one thing and believe another, or to conceal the 
new meaning under the old phraseology. Or the temptation may 
assume a more subtle form, and by a half unconscious tamper- 
ing with the deeper sense of honesty and right he may 
persuade himself that, as society is, one cannot afford to be 
entirely honest; that a measure of mental jugglery is justi- 
fiable, and after all may be for the best; and he may help 
the case along by placing such thoughts as these on the side of 
the pleadings of rest and ease, and position and family, and 
party applause, and thus the scale may be turned against 
manhood and honor. Alas, how many thus fall; how many 
consent to become special pleaders and apologists for some- 
thing less or more than truth, and to remain all their lives 
in bondage, who otherwise might be free and fill the high place 
of noble advocates. 

Only the other day the writer was told, on what he deems good 
authority, that a certain ab‘e college professor and author and 
minister of a certain conference said, that he did not believe that 
there were a dozen thoughtful preachers in that conference who 
any longer held to the doctrine of endiess punishment; and when 
asked how they manage to preach it and not believe it, he said, 
“Oh, they content themselves by using the old phraseology.” 
Let a young man in trouble, on this or some other kindred 
question, go confidentially to some of the older men and ask 
advice, and he will be singularly fortunate if, instead of meet- 
ing a strong, honest belief, he does not hear some such remarks 
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as these: “ Oh, yes, I have doubts; indeed, I no longer believe 
as I once did; but then it’s no use to trouble myself or 
others, and so I say nothing about it, especially in public; and 
I am not alone, | know many others who think and feel the same 
way.” On this same question of a broader hope for the future 
of our race, one of the ablest and most learned orthodox 
divines of our country said to me not long since: “ Nearly 
all the great orthodox divines of Germany hold to that faith; 
and I believe it, brother—the Scriptures teach it; but I am 
getting old and I don’t want any trouble, and I would rather 
you would not quote my name in public.” It is sad, indeed, that 
the deepest and ripest convictions of able and devout men 
should be thus repressed and kept from the world in its doubts 
and struggle by a system of theological surveillance that is 
only less cruel than the old inquisition. 

Nor does the evil stop with the pulpit; it permeates nearly 
all the denominational literature of the day. Authors and editors 
write from a lower stand-point than that of simple truth; 
and hence a large part of our books and papers are not free 
from the vice of special pleading, and one expects to find them 
devoted to the defense of the peculiar tenets of their particular 
sect; and it is only too common to find church editors carrying 
two heads: one is their official head, and with that they think 
and write for the church; the other is their own, and with 
that they do their own private thinking. 

To avoid injustice, some qualifications or explanations of 
this apparent double-dealing should be made, and these may 
serve as a partial extenuation of what would otherwise be 
nothing less than downright hypocrisy. 

It may be said of many preachers that they are simply 
learners and repeaters; theydo not essay the task of independ- 
ent thinkers, much less of original investigators, but content 
themselves with trying to master the common text-books of 
theology, which they accept as final, and hence may honestly 
believe what they say. And let it be confessed, also, that some, 
possibly not a few, able men really believe in the old ideas of a 
literally endless punishment and total depravity, and of a strictly 
penal atonement. When this is the case we should certainly 
respect the courage and the fidelity that persist in preaching 
doctrines so at war with the broader thoughts and feelings of the 
age. And then, of those who have come to hold these doctrines 
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in a more modified and less repulsive form, many may honestly 
think that the time has not come for such teachings; that the 
result would be to unsettle many minds, and to cast distrust over 
other doctrines that they really do believe, and that it may be 
best to let the church grow, or quietly slip away from the old 
views until, like neglected statutes, they will remain as a dead 
letter ; that after a while the new truths will gain acceptance by a 
general consent, and that this will be better than to preach them 
at a time when such preaching would excite controversy and 
opposition. And still another fact that may be pleaded in ex- 
tenuation of their course is, that all these men have long since 
come to draw a broad line between their professional and 
denominational theology and religion ; and it is the theology and 
not the religion that they doubt. A wide and intimate acquaint- 
ance of more than a quarter of a century with the clergy of all 
denominations leaves not a doubt in my mind that almost with- 
out exception they honestly and devoutly believe in religion ; 
not in morality alone, but in piety and the spiritual doctrines 
that relate to the soul and to experience. It is true that in their 
systems and their preaching their special theology and religion 
have gone along hand in hand, and the one has seemed to be 
essential to the other; and it is true, also, that they have not 
been careful to disabuse the public mind of this impression, but 
have, by a studied silence, if not by implication or positive state- 
ment, sought to strengthen rather than weaken this impression. 

But whilst these cautious and hesitating preachers may quiet 
their consciences with the thought that they believe in religion, 
and in a theology, but not in the theology that they are required 
to uphold, have they sufficiently considered the fact that it is 
just this theology, or its special form and emphasis, that is 
standing in the way of thousands of sincere minds who would 
gladly be religious and enter the church and enjoy its means of 
grace, but are held back by these mental difficulties that to them 
are insuperable? Should not the way of faith be made easier 
and not harder? Is it just or noble for these isoteric thinkers 
to place burdens upon others that they themselves are no longer 
willing to bear? Whilst the church should be careful of the 
weak ones within its own fold, does it not owe a duty to those 
without? If all or one-half of the progressive thinkers in the 
Orthodox churches of the land would come to the front and 
openly say what they honestly believe, the battle would be ended 
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in a very short time; and the result would be seen in a more 
rational and not less scriptural theology; the pulpit, ceasing to 
be so poorly apologetic, would become open and honest and 
manly and strong; the burdens would be largely lifted from 
faith, and thousands of souls taken from the confusion and tur- 
moil of trying to believe, and feeling that somehow they ought 
to believe, what, at the same time, in their deeper natures they 
feel is not true. 

The truly progressive thinker can have but one end in view, 
and that is truth. He cannot serve two masters. Rising above 
all prejudice and time-serving and policy and cunning and decep- 
tions, he must be true at any cost; and if he really have truth 
and the love of truth in “the inner parts,” he will hardly pause 
to ask what the cost may be. This was preéminently the spirit 
of Jesus Christ. With a dignity that was divine and a calmness 
that was serene, he moved along in an age of bigotry and nar- 
rowness and hypocrisy, rebuking the false, criticising the old, cast- 
ing aside traditions, and passing beneath the bitter and the cold 
forms in which truth had been well-nigh buried, he revealed its 
spirit, and hence his words were instinct with life and power. 
“ He spake as one having authority ;” the authority of truth ; for 
truth will always compel a hearing; if not just at the time, or in 
the near future, yet after a while, for “the eternal years” are hers. 
And he is saying to those who would be his followers to-day, “Can 
ye be baptized with the baptism wherewith I am baptized ?” 

The responsibilities resting upon the progressive thinkers of 
to-day are not easily measured. We are living in a period of 
general unsettling: a kind of transition from the old to the new. 
The amazing progress of the physical sciences has opened the 
way to larger conceptions of the material universe and of the 
wide-extended reign of law. In the presence of stars so distant 
that the light reaching us now started on its long way before 
history began, our age is asked to formulate the thought of God. 
In the presence of universal law we are asked to define the 
supernatural. Before the full realizations of awakened thought 
the mighty questions of the future are being re-opened. Science 
and archeology are challenging the chronology of the Bible ; and 
the doctrine of evolution is asking us to adopt new theories of 
the creation. 

Now, in the midst of all this, what should the thinkers— 
thinkers who are not bound by assumed or imposed obligations 
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to defend any mere system, do? Simply this: be true; true to 
facts and to the laws of thought; and with a confidence in truth 
that can know no doubt, follow where truth leads; and if the 
way be dark and uncertain for a time, wait for the morning. In 
the baptism of truth that is yet to fall upon the minds of men 
they will cease to debate for the sake of debate, or to defend 
theories simply because they once supposed them true; they will 
lose the desire to tear down what others have builded unless it 
be found false; they will be as willing to follow the old as the 
new, or the new as the old. In the larger love of truth the 
thinkers will consent to take great questions out of the heat and 
passion of pride of debate, and to view them in the light of 
reason and as matters of common interest. The time should has- 
ten when men will delight in agreements rather than disagree- 
ments. The love of truth is yet to be an enthusiasm—an “ inner 
God,” that will dominate all other feelings. 

The great debates of our world are narrowing down to a few 
central and vital issues. Not many care any longer to argue 
about the meaning of baptizo, or the personality of Job. The 
weighty questions that press upon thinkers now are those that 
relate to God and the future life. and to righteousness. 

Fortunately for the rising generation, the unsettling of our 
time is not so much over religion as theology. Men never be- 
lieved more in religion than now, and never so little in theology; 
that is, in theology as commonly taught; and yet beneath all 
the misgivings and doubts as to the forms of theology there is an 
abiding faith in the substance of those doctrines in which the 
roots of religion must ever find their life. Mankind believe pos- 
sibly more than ever before in an established order, an order or a 
power that “ makes for righteousness ”; and believing in the possi- 
bility and the fact of the right and the good and the true, though 
they may call it nature, or law, they are in substance believing in 
God. If not above nature or outside of nature and law, to them, 
God is in nature ; and perceiving the soul’s world of truth and love 
and right to b. eternal, they will be slow to confess themselves 
as less than immortal. Much of the old theology may change in 
form and the substance remain. Many of the old theories may 
be dropped entirely, and religion remain and be the stronger be- 
cause less encumbered. And some of the old theories must give 
place to the new, not because they are old, but for the deeper 
reason that, whilst urged as essential parts of faith, they are in 
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their very nature destructive of faith. Thus, it is useless to any 
longer ask most thoughtful men to believe in a God who is the 
best, and at the same time ask them to believe in a theory of his 
government that makes evil stronger than good, and punishes 
forever the souls he has brought into being. When we ask men 
to believe in God, we should show them the works worthy of a 
God. Evil may indeed, and does appear in the process, or in the 
evolution of morals toward the perfect , but that is a very differ- 
ent thing from evil appearing as permanent and ineradicable in 
the last result. It is more, and not less faith in God that is 
forcing open the long-closed doors to this brighter hope of the 
final triumph of the good. And so, also, mankind are asking for 
a new meaning in the atonement. They can no longer believe in 
the old doctrine that Ch-ist died to reconcile God ; for they natu- 
rally ask if God needed such reconciliation, why, if Christ were 
divine, did he not need to be reconciled? Is Christ less just than 
Giod? If God be the best, could Christ be better, or love the 
world more than Godi And the moral judgment of the age is 
rising up against the injustice that could be propitiated by pun- 
ishing the innocent instead of the guilty ; and it shrinks equally 
from the sham of imputing the sins of one to another, and then 
making a show or pretense of punishing. But whilst the old 
forms of these doctrines must pass away, the substance will re- 
main. Mankind will never cease to believe in law, and that all 
sin must receive its proper punishment, and they will believe 
that all love is vicarious, that it is in the nature of love to suffer, 
and if need be, to die to save; that God is love, and that “such 
a God in love could not be less than such a Christ in suffering.” 
And it is for the thinkers who know this love and are willing to 
bear its cross to lift the hard and heavy burdens of the old faith 
that the new age and the rising generation be not hindered. 


H. W. THOMas. 

















BIGOTRY IN THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


ONE extreme of bigotry, whether as manifested in the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew’s eve, or as in the action of the 
Parlement de Toulouse against the Calas family, is so cruel 
that it is universally condemned by civilized humanity; the 
other extreme has been cuffed by Rabelais, Moliére, Tasso, 
Boileau, Swift, and the other satirists to such an extent as 
to make it needless to more than quote their names against 
it. The bigotry of the medical profession in America appears 
in no way related to either of these extremes; it actuates men 
who officiate on boards of health, who work in hospitals, who 
preach in all their deeds the gospel of humanity; they have 
dropped the robe and the doctor’s hat; the cane and the black 
suit even have disappeared; these “tatters and rags of super- 
annuated symbols,” after various modifications to suit the spirit 
of the age, have vanished. When the regular physician refuses 
to consult with an irregular for the purpose of palliating 
suffering or saving life, he does so at the command of the 
medical society, which decides that such action is necessary 
to “establish distinctions in the public eye” between regularity 
and irregularity. 

What, then, are the principles of medical regularity? Are 
they themselves beyond the comprehension of the public? 
The principles of medical regularity are founded upon the 
relation of the physician to science. History shows that the 
culture of science has greatly improved the healing art, and 
experience has taught us the necessity of organizations for 
caring for this culture; we have learned by experience that the 
more remote claims of science are apt to be sacrificed to the 
selfish individual ends which the struggle for existence forces 
upon us all: hence, as man has organized in society to protect 
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his higher interests from the dangers of individual selfishness, 
from barbarity, so the medical profession has formed associa- 
tions for the purpose of protecting itself and humanity from the 
injury which neglect of the claims of science surely causes, 
Taught by the same experience, we have found that the culture 
of science is incompatible with the support of any dogme; 
we have found that if the dogma were true, making it an 
object of special care or reverence takes it out of democratic 
relations with other truths, and so injures it at the same time 
that it injures us by influencing us to unduly neglect or favor 
other truths. Here then are the simple principles upon which 
a claim to medical regularity is properly based, and in accordance 
with these principles, a regular physician is a member of an 
organization whose aim is the culture of science or truth as a 
whole. That these fundamental truths are not universally 
recognized is proved by a writer in a recent number of this 
review, who defines a regular physician as “a graduate of 
a regularly chartered medical college.” Many diploma factories 
are regularly chartered, but the graduates of such institutions 
may have learned nothing of medicine. The same writer 
illustrates the influence which a dogma, true or false, may 
exert upon the relation of a physician to science. In speaking of 
the law “ similia similibus curantur,” the writer says: “* Hahne- 
mann believed, his followers believe, that the Almighty having 
given us medicinal substances, which, when taken into the 
system, produce in every instance each a distinct and separate 
action, he at the same time gave us a law for the application of 
those substances in the cure of disease.” Most botanists, 
geologists, and zoiogists teach us that God gave us animal and 
vegetable life in a very primitive condition ; that from this begin- 
ning he permitted life to evolve and specialize itself; that in this 
process there was a most complex action and reaction between 
life and its environment, which has been going on for uncounted 
ages. Saying nothing as to the truth of this hypothesis, it is 
obvious that one cannot be impartial in judging it if there 
exists in his mind an a priori belief in a God-given law of 
similars, for it is not possible to believe that the fauna and flora 
of successive geological ages have varied in every respect, in 
themselves and in their relation to each other, and still have 
maintained just this one relation expressed by the law of 


similars. 
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But to return to the consideration of medical regularity. It 
is obvious that professional organizations formed upon these 
principles have nothing to do with trade matters; in this 
relation the medical man would be governed by the laws which 
rule all other traders. Medical organizations have no right 
to interfere with honest trade laws, nor with matters of indi- 
vidual opinion; they can exact only such a loyalty as the State 
demands from Quakers and Jews. It is not good statesman- 
ship to interfere with laws of trade, nor to foment bigotry by 
interfering with individual rights of opinion. 

We claim, then, that the physician has a right to trade where, 
when, and with whom he pleases, subject only to the laws of 
trade; that in his relation to science he owes it allegiance as 
a whole. When this duty is confided to a regular medical organ- 
ization he should loyally support that body in performing it; 
but if the organization, in violation of a compact with the pub- 
lie as expressed by its charter, or as based on the principles 
involved, neglects its proper functions or invades the individual 
rights of members, he should oppose it as earnestly as he should 
support it in doing its duty. 

Our medical codes, as we shall see, furnish us, instead of 
these simple principles, a confused and meaningless system of 
laws embodying a certain amount of false sentiment, opinion, 
and tradition; before we examine the code, however, let us con- 
sider briefly the chief cause of this condition of things. We 
have said that the principles underlying the relation of the physi- 
cian to humanity are established by experience— we mean, of 
course, established as truths. It takes a long while, as every 
student of history is aware, to establish such principles as rules 
of action. Great principles, as plain as facts can be, have always 
been obliged to undergo long and bitter contests with organized 
tradition and opinion before being recognized as laws of action. 
This contest is just beginning in the medical profession in 
America—principles, the results of the best experience of the 
profession, our earnings, so to speak, standing in direct opposi- 
tion to the inheritance of traditions which we, with the other 
professions, have received from the clerics of the middle ages. 
The university has been the trustee of the educated guild with 
which we have shared the title of liberally educated men, and in 
support of which we have gained much of the habit of intel- 
lectual dishonesty that has influenced us in forming our codes. 
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It is a difficult position for the medical profession, this member- 
ship in the old intellectual aristocracy and this direct contact 
with modern science, as is seen by comparing the standards of 
liberalism of the systems of education peculiar to each. Fortu- 
nately for the purpose of this comparison we can quote an 
expert’s testimony as to the nature of the liberality of our ancient 
educational chivalry : 


“‘The English universities and the American colleges were also designed, 
from an early period, to educate gentlemen as well as scholars. But inasmuch 
as in the earlier, and, in that respect at least, better days, every gentleman 
was supposed to take some position in society as a legislator or magistrate, a 
diplomat or soldier, the same education was deemed suitable for all who 
aspired to what we have called a publie position. These liberal studies were 
not thought unsuitable even for the duties and station of a merchant, espe- 
cially of one who might be a prince among his fellow-merchants in generous 
tastes, wide information, courtly manners and refined accomplishments.” 


So much for the liberalism of the party headed by “ Der 
kleine grosse Mann Hans Metaphysikus.” 

Contrast this idea of liberalism with that naturally resulting 
from the teachings of the “new education.” Here there is no 
bigoted claim for any particular class of studies: all search for 
truth is recognized as liberalizing; here there is no effort to 
define or to form an aristocracy of culture, for the new education 
recognizes the teaching of experience, and prizes the “ liberaliz- 
ing” effect of the struggle of life, including, as it does, efforts for 
home, country, and society. Not books nor schools alone, but 
work, so far as it frees a man from the selfishness of his indi- 
vidual environment and teaches him to recognize the more 
generous aims of society, makes him liberal. All may be gentle- 
men by this code, which is not technical. It can treat privi- 
lege lightly, for it furnishes principles defining the rights of 
man and men, and points to experience, not tradition, as their 
source. 

The principles underlying our relation to the public, as we 
have stated them, are direct results of the same teachings of 
science; the principles as stated by our codes are as directly 
the results of the traditions and opinions fostered by the univer- 
sity, and shared by us with the rest of the “liberal” guild. 
Misled by these traditions, the medical profession in England 
and America regards the culture of science as a sort of univer- 
sity function, and not a practical, daily duty. The profession has 
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lost sight of the fact that the practitioner needs to be scien- 
tific in practice as the artist needs to be artistic in the same re- 
lation. Without this quality, the doctor becomes the slave of con- 
ventionalities, routine and fashion, like the artist who ceases to 
act according to the principles of art. Thus influenced, the 
medical profession here and in England has allowed a wide 
chasm to form between the practitioner and the scientific worker. 
This fact is well illustrated by the nature of much of our effort 
at reform in medical edueation; for instance, the Johns Hopkins 
University agitated the subject of educating scientific professors 
for medical schools with the object of elevating the nature of 
professional work. It was chivalrous, this idea of renouncing 
its business and riding into the abyss; but the days of miracles 
are past, and it is probable that she would merely have broken her 
neck. 

We must cut adrift from the system which has caused us 
so much damage, and adopt methods of instruction in accordance 
with the teachings of modern science,—methods more like those 
which in Germany have gone a long way toward making the 
members of the profession a body of scientific workers, capable 
of producing scientific professors, and supplying them with sci- 
entific support. Partial methods, whether like that of Johns 
Hopkins University, having the improvement of teachers in view, 
or like that of Harvard, affecting pupils only, are of doubtful 
yalue. Members of the medical profession should realize the 
dangers of pleasant palliation, and the need of a scientific diag- 
nosis as a preliminary to scientific treatment. The professional 
organism is diseased, and our bigotry is but one of the symptoms 
of the disorder. In studying it, we find it connected with a con- 
stitutional vice, made strongly evident by the divorce between 
practice and scientifie work, This condition, on the other hand, 
exerts a most pernicious influence upon medical education; it is 
a sort of vicious circle, where each individual symptom aggra- 
yates the others, and where all the conditions are to be met only 
by constitutional remedies. Thus purging our medical organi- 
zations of bigotry would naturally relieve them of the police 
duty which now occupies so much of their time and effort, and 
favor the performance of their proper function, the culture of 
science. A sound professional organism and a healthy profes- 
sional spirit would favor active professional development, and 
this would, of necessity, soon lead to the emancipation of the 
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profession from a wardship under the university, which, more 
than any one cause, has dwarfed the medical profession in Amer- 
ica. In this connection it is well to remember that we have a 
form of government which, more than any other, represents the 
public. Now, the public can understand and appreciate action 
based upon fair principle; it cannot and will not understand nor 
support actions based on technicalities, and resulting in manifest 
injustice and inhumanity. These considerations may well make 
us doubt those who seem to think that our profession suffers 
from popular misapprehension and indifference ; we should re- 
member that there is a charlatanry of savants. 

An illustration of the violation of the principles underlying 
the relations of the physician to the community is afforded by 
any one of our State medical codes, with the exception of that of 
New York; the medical society of that State is the pioneer in 
the cause of medical liberalism. Most of the other States have 
adopted the code of the American Medical Association. The 
Massachusetts code contains much the same matter, but stripped 
of the verbose platitudes that luxuriate in the national code. 
This, together with the fact that the profession in that State has 
for more than eighty years been under the direct control of men 
thoroughly imbued with academic liberalism, leads us to select 
it in proof of the general statements as to the causes and effects 
of medical bigotry which we have made. 

The Massachusetts code consists of ninety-nine lines, as 
printed by the society. These are divided into eight para- 
graphs, the first of which states in four lines the intention of 
the eode. It is “intended to furnish certain principles and rules 
of action” for the “ guidance and convenience” of the members of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society. The second paragraph, four 
lines, enters boldly upon the task, and defines the principles of 
our relation to science as follows: 


‘A physician should lend his influence to encourage sound medical educa- 
tion, and to uphold in the community correct views of the powers and the 
limitations of medical science and art.” 


I can find no principle in this paragraph, excepting this, that 
a physician should mind his own business,— a very good princi- 
ple for an individual to act upon in personal matters, but a very 
poor principle for a trustee to act upon too literally. Now, the 
State has made us trustees in this relation to science, as our 
charter shows. Some physicians imagine that “to encourage 
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sound medical education ” implies fulfilling our duties in relation 
to science; but medical education is unsound in an unsound 
medical community, as the local respect for Harvard Medical 
School proves. The fact that the school is impoverishing 
itself by constructing a costly new school-building, while it is 
suffering from the want of funds to procure a fairly compe- 
tent faculty, is a sign of itself that the soundness of its instrue- 
tion is rather conventional than real. Others imagine that “to 
uphold in the community correct views of the powers and limita- 
tions of medical science and art” is fulfilling our duty in relation 
to science. I can see in this no principle but that of the duty of 
advertising soundly and honestly,—a good thing, no doubt, but 
good for all traders as well as physicians. The principles under- 
lying our duty to science obviously have many relations to the fu- 
ture of humanity. A scientific fact may be of no practical benefit, 
excepting toafuture that cannot reward the discoverer of to-day. 
Is not this our real claim to special consideration in the present? 
But what relation have the “correct views in the community as 
to the powers and limitations of medical science and art” that is 
not essentially a relation of the present day? Further, the cor- 
rect views may be conventionally correct — correct only in the 
community in question. But of the ninety-nine lines of the code 
these are the only ones devoted to our relation to science, except- 
ing the preamble and fourteen lines devoted to the “relations of 
the physician to quackery.” The remaining portion of the code 
is devoted to our relation to trade, or, more correctly speaking, 
to minute regulations of the etiquette to be observed in trade. 
Now, principles are not governed by conventionalities, but the 
statements of our relations to science contained in the code are 
so governed. Have we then no relations to humanity excepting 
those trade relations which the code seems to squint at in stating 
our relations to science? The next paragraph treats of the rela- 
tion of the physician to medical business. Having found so 
much good trade matter in the former paragraph, we may find 
valuable statements of our relation to science here. 

The essence of our trade relations as stated by the code is as 
follows: “ The relation of practitioners of medicine to families 
and households is not like that of tradesmen to their customers. 
The kind of competition which might be considered honorable 
in business cannot exist between physicians without diminishing 
their usefulness and lowering the standing of the medical pro- 
fession.” It seems like another instance of strabismus. Our 
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relation, “not like that of tradesmen,” reminds of that duty 
which medical organizations were instituted to care for, and 
which differs from ordinary trade duties. Perhaps the titles of 
the paragraphs were misplaced, or the paragraphs perhaps 
were changed by wicked nurses ; but fair competition in science 
would not diminish our influence, it would not lower our stand- 
ing, it would elevate it. No; evidently the paragraph belongs 
to the title; the trouble is caused by endeavoring to state our 
relation to business as no trade relation, as a relation of “ senti- 
ment”; that is, so far as families and households are concerned. 
With single ladies and gentlemen having no relations, no fam- 
ilies, no households, the physician has a right, according to the 
code, of dropping all sentiment. Prof. Huxley, in speaking of 
more important matters, said: “In a matter of this kind there 
is no advice better than that of Dr. Johnson, ‘ Above all things, 
sir, clear your mind of cant.’ And there is a good deal of cant 
about education, and I think a cant in respect to the medical 
profession is a notion vague and misty to the last degree—still 
powerful—that the medical profession ought to be a sort of 
liberal profession.” One more paragraph from the code and we 
are done with it; it defines the “relations of the physician to 
quackery ” (relations to quackery, relation to science and busi- 
ness), and reads as follows: 

“In every community there are minds naturally inclined to 
quackery, which has flourished in every age. It grows by being 
noticed, and thrives best under opposition. It is commonly 
unwise to employ argument against it. But a physician should 
lend his influence to establish a distinct line between the regular 
practice of medicine and the practice of quackery, and should 
avoid any act which might tend to weaken such distinction 
either in the professional or in the public mind.” The exegesis 
of this paragraph commences: “ Thus, he should not consult with 
an irregular practitioner (see by-laws).”. We claim to have dis- 
covered in the code ignorance of our relation to science, confused 
sentimentalities concerning our relation to trades. A quality 
worse than either is shown in this hypocritical assumption that 
regularity is a virtue opposed to quackery as a vice; that a line 
ean be drawn between regularity and quackery which will not 
divide the regulars against themselves. We love regularity 
too well to enjoy seeing its would-be friends endeavor to support 
it by a false assumption. Is not quackery a personal quality, a 
vice to which all human nature is subject, and is not regularity 
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in this connection a technical quality that a pure and upright 
man may not possess, and still be fit to labor with the regular 
practitioner for the relief of humanity? Does medical bigotry 
ever appear more ridiculous than, when stripped of its modern 
respectable exterior, it is seen as it really is, too ignorant to 
understand its own aims? Professional training and culture 
do not enable us all to see this technical affair, regularity, in 
the same light, but the difference of opinion should not lead us 
to quarrel in a manner that does injury to that portion of the 
public which supports the views differing from our own, Such 
action would be paralleled by an attempt to punish every meta- 
physician, who does not regard the brain as the organ of the 
mind. If we cannot establish medical regularity without such 
means, we may conclude that it is no way worth establishing. 
But it is not the cause; it is the men who support it by bad 
methods who are at fault. The code as it is does not owe its 
nature to the quality of medical regularity, but to the folly of 
certain “ stalwart” regulars who have made it. But let us leave 
the code to the seavenger. 

It may be thought by some that our practice is better than 
our theory, that our by-laws are better than our code: we will 
glance briefly at a few proofs that this is not the ease. Some of 
the by-laws relating to ethics and discipline are as follows: 

‘* Any fellow may be punished by censure, disfranchisement, or expulsion, 
or be deprived of his privileges on conviction by a board of trial, upon charges 
of the following description, made to the President of the society in writing, 
and signed by three or more fellows, viz. : 

‘For any attempt to disorganize or to destroy the society. For the breach 
of any by-law of the society, for which censure, disfranchisement, expulsion, 
or deprivation of privileges is made the penalty. 

‘For any conduct unbecoming and unworthy an honorable physician and 
fellow of this Society. 

‘Any physician engaged in the practice of medicine or surgery in this 
commonwealth, who has not received such a medical education as is required 
by By-law L, and any one guilty of practices forbidden to fellows (I.) shall be 
deemed an irregular practitioner, and it shall be disreputable and unbecom- 
ing (VII.) for any fellow to advise or consult with any such irregular practi- 
tioner, or in any way to abet or assist him as a practitioner of medicine or 
surgery.” 


The public may find it difficult to understand the import of 
these remarkable statutes. In the sixteenth century the first 
would have been understood as a warning against free thought 
and free speech upon certain technical questions. Does it mean 
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anything else to-day? As for the second, it may be well to state 
that the society find it inexpedient in the present state of public 
opinion to connect too directly certain crimes as defined by our 
statute and the penalties which it is customary to visit upon 
those committing them. The nature of the conduct “ unbecom- 
ing and unworthy an honorable physician and Fellow of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society” needs considerable explanation 
for lay apprehension. In one case that I am acquainted with, 
dining with an Eclectic Medical Society constituted such con- 
duct; in another case it was associating in business with a 
homeopath, although both parties particularly stipulated that 
there should be no compromise in medical opinions ; in a third 
case the expression of certain ideas by a physician, while acting 
as counsel for a fellow-member before the society’s board of 
trial. Any of these offenses are liable, at present, to lead to 
expulsion from the society. Expulsion makes a man an irregular, 
and as such the fellows are forbidden to consult with him. In 
the act of expulsion his name is liable to be associated with 
those of members expelled for offenses criminal in the eyes of the 
civil law. When a man has been advertised to the public as dis- 
honorable, and refused before the same public the privilege of 
meeting his acquaintances in consultation, of course the malice of 
the society has exhausted itself; it can only hope that its tricks 
will succeed, that the end so directly sought will be realized. But 
we are all honorable men; it was the stupid board of trial, the 
two or three bigots who preferred charges, the personal spite of 
the president or his toadies, that caused the resulting wrong,— 
all of which shows that poor human nature should not be tempted 
by such codes and by-laws. 

Fortunately the law, itself a creature of technicalities, cannot 
interfere in the technicalities of a sister profession ; so the abuses 
will operate until we learn by experience to dread their influence, 
and to care for those solid principles upon which only a con- 
sistent and honorable course of action can be based. Already 
many members despise the society by-laws and the clique which 
manages to administer them. Though some members are conserv- 
ative by nature and training, and dread the fuss of tearing down 
and rebuilding, and others are young and dread giving offense 
to the politicians who run the machine,— for the politicians have 
influential positions in college, hospital, school, and community, 
and can injure in many ways a young man who makes himself 
obnoxious,— though these and other obstacles oppose the march 
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of reform, progress is inevitable. In the meanwhile the absence 
of all scientific work characterizes our society, chartered solely 
to care for our higher interests, to protect the interests of science 
from the daily incroachments of our individual selfishness. Read 
the preamble to the charter which the State granted the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society in 1781. 

* As health is essentially necessary to the happiness of society, and as its 
preservation or recovery is closely connected with the knowledge of the 
animal economy, and of the properties and effects of medicines ; and as the 
benefit of medical institutions, formed on liberal principles, and encouraged 
by the patronage of the law, is universally acknowledged, the fellows and 
their successors shall be, and continue forever, a body politic and corporate, 
by the name of ‘“‘ The Massachusetts Medical Society.” 

Here are the principles stated by the men of 1781,—men who 
were accustomed to deal with principles——men of the time of 
Washington, Jefferson, and Franklin. In the hundred years 
that have passed since their day the people have grown greater and 
freer ; among them there has been a notable increase of intellect- 
ual freedom, a notable decrease of bigotry. Let any one compare 
the principles stated in the preamble of our charter, written in 
1781, with the rules and regulations of our code written in 1880, 
and say if there has been anything like a parallel movement in 
our profession. Yet we, as members of the professional guild, 
have enjoyed a sort of monopoly of “liberalizing studies,” 
while the people, illuminated only by a few great principles, have 
spent their time in daily works of peace and war. Verily, prin- 
ciples are better than traditions. 

Finally, if it should be advanced, in opposition to our ideas 
as to the cause of this bigotry so evident in our codes and by- 
laws, that it is not the nature of the system of higher study 
which has dominated in America for the last century, but the 
lack of training and thorough education in general, we would 
not dispute the proposition very earnestly; we merely affirm 
that the men who have formed our codes and by-laws, and man- 
aged our society, have been good university men, fine specimens 
of their class. We see the results; as students of sociology we 
study into the causes. To us in this capacity, Fisher Ames and 
the writer of “ The Failure of Universal Suffrage,” are types of 
the same dyspeptic, hysterical conservatism which has influenced 
the good and highly respectable individuals who have substi- 
tuted the senseless rules of our code for the generous principles 


of our charter. Davip Hunt 
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THE newspaper press, like less abstract personages of power 
« parently unlimited and frequently ill-regulated, is accustomed 
to assume that it ‘can do no wrong.” Yet, so shrewd an observer 
as Mr. James Mill said, at a time when the character of news- 
papers by no means so strongly warranted the remark: “ There 
is seareely a right for the violation of which, scarcely an opera- 
tion of goverument for the disturbance of which, the press may 
net be employed as an instrument. The offenses capable of 
being committed by the press are, indeed, nearly coéxtensive 
with the whole field of delinquency.” The writer adds: “There 
ean be no doubt that the press is an instrument peculiarly 
adapted for the commission of injuries against reputation and 
for effecting disturbance of the operations of government.” To 
this it may now be added that the press is capable of disre- 
garding material rights, of embarrassing legitimate financial 
operations, of promoting monopolies, of maintaining corporate 
usurpations, of provoking the violation of vested interests. Its 
responsibility to the whole body politic may be assumed, since if 
is recognized by every newspaper with constant protestations of 
high moral purpose. Its pretense is (if it be a pretense) that it 
is seeking rather the good of the whole people than the emolu- 
ment of its own proprietors. Those who reiterate these claims, 
it is true, have seldom given any evidence of peculiar qualifica- 
tion, moral or intellectual, for the work so generously, if not so 
gratuitously, assumed; but they are usually taken at their word, 
at least by that portion of their readers which it is specially 
desired to affect. In this respect the public acts with its usual 
inconsistency. Its avowed position toward the press is one of 
indolent distrust; but men will believe anything which they wish 
to believe, and even what they do not wish to believe, acting 
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instantly upon rumor, as if it were confirmed by ample demon- 
stration. 

It would be simply impossible for newspapers to exercise 
anything like the influence which they unquestionably exert, if 
readers were in the habit of thinking accurately and of carefully 
weighing possibilities. The publie journals partly exist upon 
the indifference, the indolence, and the overweening confidence 
of their patrons, who, having first paid for information, forget 
the rule of caveat emptor, and receive it as if it were beyond dis- 
pute. We must admit, as some extenuation of this folly, that 
if the public deserved a more trustworthy source of information, 
it is utterly without the means of securing it. The newspaper 
may not be always the best guide, but often it is the only one. 
It may well happen that while millions may be interested in the 
accuracy of intelligence, with our present machinery for its 
transmission and publication, only a few may be able to secure it, 
while, for their own purposes, they may suppress the true or 
suggest the opposite. It is needless to point out how nefariously 
exclusive intelligence may be employed, or what a power its 
possession may be, or how disastrously to the rights of others 
facts may be garbled and falsehoods invented. The enormous 
and yet delicately sensitive operations of the Stock Exchange 
offer the strongest illustration of the mischievous effects of 
exclusive or untrustworthy intelligence, because its operations, 
partaking of the nature of a game of chance, are conducted with 
peculiar rapidity, and leave little or no time for the correction 
of error. Moreover, values there being in many instances 
fictitious, and bargain and sale frequently having no solid basis 
of property, there may be insolvency without assets and little 
protection against tort, except the moral one, which is principally 
limited to the preservation of a seat in the Brokers’ Board and 
the opportunity for speedy recuperation. How far the sales at 
the Board are bona fide in comparison with those outside, which 
notoriously are not so, we shall not pause to inquire. The whole 
business of buying and selling stocks is of such a character that 
the legal maxim, qui facit per alium facit per se, is too often 
ignored. If an important speculator desires work done of a 
dubious nature, there are agents to be secured all around him, 
without characters to lose or seats to be forfeited. In all this 
tangled and hazardous business it must be evident that the 
strongest or, at least, the safest position is that occupied by the 
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freebooter of the market. He cares for no reputation except 
that of audacious success. While failing himself to penetrate the 
privileged interior of the Board, he may be represented by one 
holding toward him a quasi partnership relation. Thus, being 
under none of the wholesome restraints provided by such honor 
and integrity as the Board may itself provide, he is at liberty to 
earry on his operations in such manner and in such quarters as 
he may deem most profitable to himself and most damaging to 
his enemies. He has at his service the whole intricate machinery 
of the market, without being amenable to its code or to its 
unwritten laws. If he has no conscience to torment him, no linger- 
ing regard for veracity to make him uneasy, no care for the ruin 
he may wreak, or the wretchedness he may occasion; admitting 
him to be selfish, greedy, and unscrupulous, utterly free from 
the restraining influence of self-respect, it requires no other 
evidence to prove that though he may be feared, he is mot to be 
trusted, and that he is the last to whom extraordinary power is 
to be wisely confided. 

The safety of the public from the tyranny of great corpora- 
tions is in the number of corporators and in their individual 
responsibility ; but this safety, by a singular paradox, diminishes 
as the number of corporators grows less, and disappears alto- 
gether when the corporation, or a majority of its stock, is under 
the control of an individual. There can be no fuller opportunity 
for absolute despotism over all others interested than that which 
is thus afforded. The rights of original investors are nothing 
to the man who comes into possession of fifty-one per cent. of 
the stock, while he may refuse with impunity to acknowledge 
the convenience or, as often happens, the safety of the pubhe, 
reigning supreme, the king of the railway, of the telegraph, of 
the newspaper! Contemptuously disregarding every equitable 
feature of the situation, he may placidly indulge in dreams of yet 
more enormous wealth or less limited power. Such tyrants are 
neither petty nor insignificant. 

There is an old distich which it was once the fashion to place 
at the heads of newspapers : 


‘*Here shall the press the people’s rights maintain, 
Unawed by influence and unbribed by gain.” 


There may have been numerous examples of this more than 
Spartan virtue in times which are regarded as good, chiefly 
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because they are old. In these days of degeneracy, the news- 
paper is not necessarily a paragon of honesty, of veracity, or 
even of that simple sincerity which may mean well enough while 
making great mistakes. Journalists, it is true, are seldom given 
to self-depreciation. Modesty is not a characteristic of the 
leaded columns, and one may sometimes observe there a self- 
complacency a little comical. The air of indomitable and Rhad- 
amanthine equity is no more wanting than the frequent 
intimation of omniscience. The everlasting “we” may lend to 
the crudest conclusion the dignity of a royal proclamation. The 
intention of impressing the public is always obtrusive, and often 
the public is impressed. Being in too much of a hurry, it hires 
a three-penny oracle. It may receive the truth or be put off with 
“words deceiving,” for such is the chance of all who depend 
upon oracles. 

The newspaper may either be following just behind advancing 
public opinion, or it may be endeavoring to create such opinion, 
but in either case its utterance is of no more value because it is 
printed than would be the oral opinion of the person who was 
employed at so much a column to put it in shape. Prima facie 
there can be no claim to judicial impartiality. A newspaper may 
be influenced by a variety of motives. It may aim, by the creation 
of a factitious excitement, to secure a sale large enough to be 
profitable, or at least to attract advertisers. It may be the instru- 
ment, literally bought and paid for, of a political party. It may 
be the mouth-piece of a financial clique, or of one finaneial ad- 
venturer. It may be used to gratify the personal resentment 
of its managers. It may lend itself, for a consideration, to feed 
the grudges of those rich enough to subsidize it. It may be 
arrogant to the weak and compliant to the strong. 

Because a man has become the owner of a newspaper, it does 
not follow that he is fit to manage it, unless management is con- 
sidered from the lowest and most material point of view. Strictly 
speaking, newspaper publication is a species of manufacture. 
Talk of patriotism, of love of the people, of devotion to justice, 
of honest polities, may really mean business, as the phrase is, 
and have no loftier purpose than that of making money. There 
may have been a time when the leading American newspapers 
were all of them free from this debasing passion for financial 
success; some of them may be so still. There have been, per- 
haps there may still be, editors like Mr. Greeley, quite careless 
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of acquiring wealth. There have been editors like Mr. Leggett, 
who, nearly fifty years ago, when left for a time in charge of 
“The Evening Post,” nearly ruined it by his sturdy defiance of 
the money-changers of Wall street. But it cannot be denied 
that too many newspapers, particularly those printed near the 
great centers of business, are now no more than the instruments 
of the self-seeking, the ambitious, the lovers of pelf, and the 
lovers of power. Each of these is now more than ever the 
representative of an individual, meaning “I” always when it 
says “we.” He uses his staff of writers as a general uses his 
mereenaries, or a great railway contractor his “ navvies.” He 
recognizes no right of independent thought in those who are 
employed by him. He generally acquires, especially as he grows 
richer, a contempt for the intellectual ability of his servants, and 
fancies that he can anywhere and at any time purchase it. He 
manages the internal affairs of his office as a pedagogu@ manages 
a district school. He grows daily more and more despotic as 
he grows richer and richer. He may at last be able to defy the 
public, partly because the publie is not his best patron, and 
partly because it has fallen into a lazy habit of believing without 
any real faith, and has delegated to one who thinks only of him- 
self its own liberty of thinking. And all this time this mock 
Jupiter, who is credited with the possession of real thunder- 
bolts, may be ignorant and selfish, ill-bred and heartless, vain to 
silliness, and absolutely unscrupulous. The lamentable spec- 
tacle which such a man, whatever his material success, would 
present to the eyes of thinkers, of scholars, and of gentlemen, 
may be only the figment of a needless apprehension, and if so 
let us pray Providence that it may always be so. 

Yet in this, as in all other human affairs, we must make 
allowance for the infirmities of human nature. To be sure, no 
New York editor writes over the door of his den, Primum pecunia 
querenda ; virtus post nummos ; and nobody would believe him 
if he did. They would say that the good, honest man was only 
joking. There are legends, not numerous, but fairly authenti- 
cated, of editors who have exhibited a miraculous integrity and 
bid Satan get behind them. For this they have been rewarded, 
some fifty and some a hundred fold. Virtuous indignation 
may sometimes prove a good investment, bringing excellent in- 
terest in the public confidence and a proportionate increase of 
circulation. The Duke of Newcastle once gave to Mr. Gifford, 
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the editor of “‘ The London Standard,” the sum of £1200 as a re- 
ward for a single article against Roman Catholic Emancipation. 
The wily editor knew too much to appropriate this money per- 
sonally; he gave it to some charity, but the facts being made 
public were worth a much larger sum to“ The Standard.” Grant, 
the historian of the London press, says that to his certain knowl- 
edge, Moran, the sub-editor of “ The Globe,” during the railway 
mania, in 1845, received a considerable number of allotments of 
shares, which he sold at a large premium. During the same 
period of mad speculation, “The London Times” fairly and 
squarely denounced it, and its weekly receipts for advertising 
fell off from £6687 to £2320. Still, nobody can suppose that 
“The Times” lost anything. Such stories are very impressive 
in print. 

But turning from these pleasant examples of British virtue, 
how are we situated at home? Weare not responsible for the truth 
of statements which are in the mouths of everybody, and really 
seem to be denied by nobody. There are certain newspapers 
which, it is asserted, are owned or controlled by Mr. Jay Gould. 
Who he is it is unnecessary for us to state. He is pretty well 
known, and mankind is not ignorant of his peculiar merits. It 
may be admitted that Mr. Gould might have obtained control of 
the Western Associated Press; might have pooled the journals 
which he owns or controls here, members of the Associated Press 
with the Western Association; might have succeeded in amalga- 
mating the Associated Press and the Western Union Company. 
What Mr. Gould is not able to effect to-day he may accomplish to- 
morrow, for millions of money are a mighty power. Now, in his 
recent operations, we suppose that nobody will pretend that his 
purpose was to secure to the public the cheap and accurate dis- 
semination of intelligence. It is conjectured that one of his 
desires was to benefit certain Western newspapers which he is 
said to own or control. He eared nothing for the interests of a 
portion of the New York, of the New England, the Philadelphia, 
or the Baltimore press; for when it was proposed to admit these 
to the Associated Press, the proposition was voted down by 
newspapers supposed to be owned or controlled by him. Men 
like Mr. Gould do not devise huge schemes like these for 
the sake of keeping the public well-informed. This eminent 
money-maker, whatever may be his skill, shrewdness, or valor in 
conducting a stock-jobbing campaign, is not credited with a heart 
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swollen with love for his fellow-creatures, or with spending his 
days in devising plans for the benefit of mankind. If he pur- 
chases newspapers, it is that he may use them in his business. 
If he contrives practically to monopolize the ocean cable, it is 
not that he may bring two continents together in love and 
amity, but that he may get good dividends and extend profitably 
his operations to the financial centers of the Old World. If he 
seeks to make the conveniences and the opportunities of the As- 
sociated Press his own, it is that he may cause newspapers to 
publish something or suppress something which it may be for 
his interest to have published or suppressed. If he really owns 
the newspapers which he is credited with owning — and there is 
nothing absolutely improbable in the story—it is idle to talk 
of the editorial responsibility of the persons nominally occupy- 
ing the editorial stools in Mr. Jay Gould’s printing-houses. In 
each instance, Mr. Gould himself is that august autocrat, the 
editor-in-chief, 

Let us suppose, further, that there exists a Jay Gould cable 
monopoly ; that this gentleman and his associates are in a posi- 
tion to establish rates, to suppress intelligence, to color that 
which may not be suppressed, and generally to use the cable, not 
for the public benefit, but for their own private emolument. 
Such being the cireumstances, we will suppose that other capital- 
ists, dissatisfied with this state of affairs, have projected another 
cable, of which Mr. Gould will not have control, and which will 
have the natural effect of competition in reducing rates. These 
premises being granted, it follows, as probable, that if Mr. Gould 
does really own or control certain newspapers, these journals 
will be the first to denounce the new enterprise as a stock- 
jobbing speculation. Something like this has really occurred. 
The newspapers which Mr. Gould is supposed to own or control 
are the very newspapers which have made haste to stigmatize 
the promoters of the new cable, as engaged in a foolish specula- 
tion which is sure to fail. The scheme is denounced as illusory, 
insincere, rash, and imprudent to the last degree. Now, the 
disapproval which is thus expressed of the enterprise is not one 
which any newspaper would be likely, apart from outside influ- 
ences, to entertain. A reduction of rates would materially 
benefit all newspapers wishing to use the ocean telegraph for the 
legitimate purpose of obtaining general intelligence. There was 
no reason why the whole press of New York should not have 
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rejoiced exceedingly at the prospect of securing foreign dis- 
patches at lower rates. That, to some of these newspapers, the 
plan should have appeared worthy only of opposition and 
obstructive criticism, was, to say the least of it, a most sus- 
picious circumstance. 

The simultaneous control of the telegraph, of long lines of 
railway, and of leading newspapers, by a few men acting in a 
corporate capacity, or by one man employing the advantages of 
a corporation, puts the whole public, so far as intelligence is 
concerned, at the mercy of unlimited power. The only question 
remaining is, what is intelligence, early and accurate, worth? 
The eagerness of mere money-makers to grasp a monopoly of 
the transmission of intelligence, proves that it is worth a great 
deal. That cannot be without inordinate advantages which such 
men are so anxious to possess. A broad generalization presents 
the matter as sufficiently as could the minutest and most varied 
particulars. The power to vitiate information, to misrepresent 
facts, to misreport money and other markets, as well as the 
probabilities of production, to overestimate or underestimate 
crops, or losses by fire or by railway casualties, in the chances 
of war or peace, or pending legislation, or the intentions of the 
treasury, is a power to control financial and commercial opera- 
tions for private and personal benefit. If the lord of the lines 
above us or under our feet desires to inflate values, his are the 
means always at hand of doing so. If, on the other hand, it is 
for his interest to depress prices, his facilities are the same. He 
competes with all who are engaged in trade of any kind, in 
stock selling or buying, in production, in fetching and carrying, 
as the dexterous gambler, manipulating marked cards, competes 
with an honest or ignorant adversary. He adds to the advan- 
tages of an absolutely unlimited capital something like pre- 
science, if not omniscience. He wagers upon a certainty. He 
may not only determine what shall be sent over the wires, or 
the form in which it shall be given to the public, but he may 
direct that it shall not be given to the public at all. He may 
even mislead the managers of newspapers not his own, who 
desire to tell the truth and all the truth, and thus make them 
the innocent agents of fraud. All this may vastly increase his 
personal fortune, but it is an increase which brings no compen- 
sating public benefit. On the contrary, it may work enormous 
injury, by enabling the modern Croesus to fix prices, to increase 
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the costs of carriage, to monopolize markets, and to limit sup- 
ply. It is precisely this which has led many commercial men to 
the conclusion that it would be better for the Government of the 
United States to purchase and officially manage the telegraphic 
lines of the whole country, rather than leave them in the hands 
of one man whose name (according to the opinion of the Board 
of Trade and Transportation) has “become a synonym for 
unscrupulousness and rapacity.” These are not our words, but 
they have been deliberately used in the presence of a respectable 
mereantile body without protest or dispute of their accuracy. 
They indicate, at least, the fears of intelligent men of business. 
In considering the question of the newspaper, it is necessary 
to look as intelligently as possible into the probable future. 
Notwithstanding our remarkable expansion, the real destiny, the 
ultimate historical experience of the United States, the fortunes 
of this continent to be covered in the next ages by an almost 
innumerable population, must be matters, to a considerable extent, 
of speculation. Like no previous nation, we have begun with an 
unreserved recognition of the democratic element, and with a 
suffrage well-nigh universal. But, while democracy implies 
absolute personal equality, and has been aecurately defined as 
the supremacy of man over his accidents, we have not escaped 
the action of well-established natural laws. Wealth, in spite of all 
constitutional and legislative precautions, implies power, so long 
as it is protected by law, while, by its influence upon legislation, 
it also possesses the capacity for self-protection, as well as for 
self-aggrandizement. Through its control of the material neces- 
sities of the whole body-politic, and its ability to promote or 
restrain production, it may for a time exercise dominant sway, 
and have and hold those who are not wealthy at its merey. But 
the aggregate amount of the real wealth of any nation being 
limited by its production, it follows that its absorption by a few 
must leave the great majority under the weight of comparative 
poverty. This always has awakened and always will awaken the 
most dangerous passions of our common nature—envy, class- 
hatred, covetousness. But it will do more, and, perhaps, worse 
than this. It will seduce the masses into the maze of irregular 
speculation, and leave the many, who have here the power of 
legislation, with no better guides than instincts, which may not 
be logical and may be dangerously sophistical. Possibly, it is 
absurd for a poor man to ask angrily why he is poor, even to 
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want, while his neighbor is rich, even to repletion; but he will 
sometimes ask the inconvenient question all the same. Finally, 
after asking, until he has become impatient, without receiving 
any satisfactory answer, the ultima ratio may vaguely present 
itself to his bewildered mind. It will not help matters much to 
tell him that he is a thief, a fool, and a rascal, as some news- 
papers do. Already, there are alarming signs of the tendency 
of the many to exercise the power which they undoubtedly 
possess. We gain nothing by shutting our eyes to inevitable 
tendencies, to the rapid, though still clumsy organization of the 
laboring classes. A riot will not always be their ready, but irra- 
tional resource. They will find out some time the fallacy of 
strikes, or they will conduct them after a surer and more effective 
fashion. Thus far it has been one of the worst features of the 
adulteration of intelligence that newspapers owned or controlled 
by capitalists almost invariably have taken the side of the 
employer against the employed. It would be remarkable if 
capital were always in the right and labor always in the wrong. 
Undoubtedly there are great faults and errors upon both sides, 
but, in a contest of the weak against the strong, there should be 
large and liberal allowance made for even the honest ignorance of 
the former, for blind zeal and mistaken passion. We gain nothing 
by telling a great body of working-mnen that they are stupid and 
wicked, or by sneering at them as ridiculously incapable of effeet- 
ing their purposes. To misreport studiously the movements of 
the operative classes is merely to provoke them to the exercise 
of physical force which they do understand, and which in this 
republic is particularly to be dreaded. The newspapers which 
doggedly misrepresent the situation are losing large opportu- 
nities of doing a great deal of good. Unless sold and delivered, 
brains, presses, types, and all, to this millionaire or the other, 
they might act as umpires in this great dispute, and perhaps 
save the parties engaged in it from follies which must end, if 
persisted in, most disastrously. The responsibilities of the 
American newspaper, and particularly those of leading journals, 
are great. It may be well to have a giant’s strength, but it may 
be shameful to use it like a giant. With ample capital, with 
such culture and intellectual ability as may drift into the offices, 
with such brains as can be purchased, with innumerable readers 
who are willing, and frequently too willing, to be convinced, 
what might not “the great dailies,” as they are sometimes called, 
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do to avert the storm which is impending? Why should they be 
only money-making enterprises, thus naturally lapsing to the 
money-making side? Why should they be, on the part of their 
proprietors, only opportunities of vulgar ostentation? Pro- 
voeative merely of foolish wonder at their low success, real or 
apparent? The supple agents of those who are richer than they 
are or can hope to be? Surely the most prosperous of modern 
editors might, in some unguarded moment of honest self-com- 
muning, remember how Mr. Garrison printed the first shabby 
sheets of “ The Liberator” in a Boston garret; or how Mr. Greeley, 
as far as possible from being a Gorgius Midas, poor, unknown, 
and with no capital except his own dauntless determination, 
struggled to establish a newspaper which should be the friend 
of the poor, the suffering, and the oppressed. 

The consequences of a journalism devoted mainly to the con- 
servation of corporate and financial power are not confined to 
the gambling experiments of misinformation. The history of 
newspapers abundantly demonstrates that the dangerous and 
dissatisfied classes —dangerous we mean to vested rights and dis- 
satisfied with existing social relations — have never found any 
difficulty in securing organs of their own. This, cheap printing 
now renders still less difficult. Any period of political excite- 
ment is sure to produce a brood of irresponsible sheets, badly 
edited and badly printed it is true, but still exercising an influ- 
ence which may be most undesirable over the thoughts and 
actions of their readers. The despot may temporarily protect 
himself from such enemies by rigid censorship, but there 
‘an be no censorship of the press in a democracy. In France, in 
1789, began that remarkable increase in the number of Parisian 
newspapers which did so mueh to forward the first French 
revolution. Marat sent forth L’Ami du Peuple; Mirabeau his 
Courier de Provence; Barére his Journal des Débats ; Hébert 
his Pere Duchesne, while Camille Desmoulins rushed through 
his short but brilliant eareer. The revolution which led to 
the establishment of the Second Empire was equally prolific 
of cheap newspapers which, after effecting no little mischief, 
disappeared with the circumstances which called them into 
existence. In England, in spite of oceasional periods of 
rigid and vigorous war by the Government upon the liber- 
ties of the press, the demagogue has always found it a 
ready and useful instrument. It was the medium through 
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which the letters of the unprincipled Junius, that best of good 
haters, were given to the public. It has employed scores of 
dishonest and troublesome writers once notorious enough but 
now forgotten. Of how much value the voluminous writings of 
William Cobbett were to the world we need not stop to inquire, 
but of their great number and strong contemporary influence there 
ean be no question. The contributions of this industrious man 
to periodical literature, with his other works, fill one hundred 
and six volumes. It may do no harm to ask ourselves, particu- 
larly at this time, what might be the disastrous power of such a 
writer in the United States,—of a man of indomitable will, of 
vigorous intellect, at once combative and careless of the weapons 
which he used, devoted to what are called the rights of the 
people, with a genius for making the poor dissatisfied and quar- 
relsome. A journalist thus endowed, master of a forcible style 
and of peculiar powers of sophistry, would make sharp and 
short work of the carpet-knights of the newspapers, and might 
soon create a school of journalism which would be astonishing 
and inconvenient not only to presidents and secretaries and 
members of congress, but to all dilettante votaries of the press. 
Cheap publications of the class which we have indicated might 
be frequently wrong and not seldom actually wicked, but they 
would only be copying, after their light, an example set them in 
much more pretentious quarters. But against such a plague of 
lice and of fleas we may well pray to be delivered. Unless, how- 
ever, those who own or control newspapers take heed in time, 
unless they remember that money and political power and the 
opportunities of politicians (not statesmen) are not the loftiest 
objects of human energy, just so surely as cause follows effect 
will the day of an actually popular journalism come. We are 
going on madly in many things, but in nothing are we madder 
than in fancying that the giant democracy, which thus far has 
been kept under tolerable restraint, can always be made to 
believe what capitalists and the editorial agents of capitalists 
wish them to believe. The adulteration of intelligence may work 
in a quite unlooked-for way; the misstatement of social prob- 
lems may end in explosions painful to apprehend; and a people 
left in ignorance may prove quite beyond the management 
even of the wisdom which, for a considerable portion of the 
year, irradiates the city of Washington. 


CHARLES T. CONGDON. 





